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MINING 350 YEARS AGO. 
By CHAS. F. LUMMIS. 


UBTLESS this is the Age of Progress. 
There is no need of calling a jury to convict 
us of being the Smartest People Ever. We 
Plead Guilty off-hand. Doubtless God cou/d 
have created Bigger Huckleberries; but 
doubtless He never did. 

Still, it does us no Harm, and it is rather 
interesting, once in a while to remember that the world did not 
too utterly Wobble in its course, nor yet bump blind against 
unpremeditated planets, before We came on board to Steer. It 
is wonderful, indeed, how rapidly we Progress ; but sometimes 
it is quite as wonderful how little we Get Ahead. 

A couple of years ago this magazine* printed a series of arti- 
cles, showing, by illustrations and description taken from a 
magnificent Latin work on “‘ The Hesperides or the Golden 
Apples” (printed in Rome, 1646), that the culture and use of 
oranges, lemons, limes and citrons, was practically just as far 
advanced 250 years ago as it is today. That noble volume by 
Ferrarius is excessively rare, and apparently had been forgotten 
—even the oracles of the Hucyclopedia Britannica and the Cen- 
tury Dictionary seem never to have heard of it or its author ; 
and the Aritannica writes bravely of oranges, in blissful ignor- 
ance of what is historically the most important work ever 
printed about them. But it is one of the things we cannot 
afford to forget—this monumental book of 1646, with its superb 
copper-plates by the foremost engravers of that day, and its life- 
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*In its numbers for February, March, and April, 1902. 


Copyright 1903 by Chas. F. Lummis. All rights reserved 
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size illustrations of every sort of orange, lemon, and lime ever 
known, and of every method yet known for their propagation 
and care. The resurrection of this visible proof that orange 
culture has made no important discoveries or advancement in 
250 years was received with general wonderment ; and it was in 
nothing short of an astounded awe that even the “ best-read ” 
looked upon Ferrarius’s perfect picture of the ** Navel” orange, 
which is the most important and exclusive product of California, 
but which was familiar to the orange growers of 1646. That 
really was ‘‘rubbing it in,” on the part of an Ungrateful An- 
tiquity. ‘To think that our “‘invention” and pride, our golden 
lure to the tenderfoot, the spinal marrow of our material de- 
velopment, had been unblushingly Plagiarized nearly two and a 
half centuries before we knew of it ourselves! 

Orange growing, though of great antiquity and wide distri- 
bution, is, after all, purely a local industry, delimited by nature 
to the few “most favored countries ;” and with respect to the 
United States, is confined totwocomparatively tiny patches of our 
enormous domain. On the other hand, if there is any universal 
industry already no longer an Infant when Solomon was born, 
applied in every corner of the globe, longer, more fiercely, with 
more lavishment of money and inventive skill, than any other 
human occupation, saving only agriculture—why, it is Mining. 
And if there is any one industry in which we are willing to 
admit that We are the People, and have a general notion that 
we have invented pretty nearly everything, it is this. There 
are few, if any, branches of human endeavor for which more 
innumerable devices clutter-up our Patent Office. And as the 
United States has indeed made the world’s record for enormous 
mining operations and for an almost incalculable output in a 
short time, it is natural enough for us to have a hazy conviction 
that we Invented mining, even as it is well known that We in- 
vented Human Nature and the Virtues. 

But here, from another cobwebbed shelf, comes another musty 
and impertinent tome to give an even ruder jolt to our compla- 
cency—an even greater and even more powerful book than the 
orange treatise; by a man whose name /as somehow, if inade- 
quately, crept into the two great text-books already cited ; and 
nearly a century earlier than Ferrarius’s “‘astonisher.” The 
inconsiderateness of this book for our feelings is that it proves, 
by text and illustration, that hardly one invention of the first 
class has been made in mining in 350 years. With the excep- 
tion of the use of quicksilver, the cyaniding and other new 
chemical treatments of ore, our mining appliances are simply 
adaptations of devices that were in use long before any man 
that could ‘l'alk English had ever Sat Down in the New World. 
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We build our machines better; but we build the same old ma- 
chines. We have, indeed, adapted to mining (from other indus- 
tries, for which they were invented), steam and electric motive 
power for the machines; but we still employ, also, and in many 
countries, the old water- and horse-power. For that matter, 
even the American companies in Mexico still largely stick to 
the ** patio process,” which was invented two years after the 
death of the author under consideration—and they use it be- 
cause, everything considered, it is the best and cheapest treat- 
ment for those ores. 

The general impression, even among studious people, is, I 
think, that until our own times mining, though of great antiq- 
uity, had reached only the rudest development; that it was 
just “diggings” and “‘ washings” and “ gophering;” and 
that most of the mechanical appliances now in use are of 
modern devising. But here we shall find that more than three 
centuries and a half ago there were in common use not only 
gold-pans, picks, shovels, drills and other primitive implements, 
but ore-wagons, ore-cars, shafts, hoisting engines, whims, 
stamp-mills, quartz-crushers, fan-blowers and other devices for 
ventilating underground workings— and so on for quantity. 

The book is Agricola’s Ve Re Metallica. The title page, 
which is here given in facsimile, a little reduced, may be trans- 
lated in terms of our day: 





ABOUT MINING 


By GEORGE AGRICOLA 


In Twelve Books, in which the Regulations, Tools, M 
and evervthing else pertaining to Mining, ar / t 
, wis des ritiad Cut a so, by tlle Strations inserte ? in the 
proper place, with their Latin and German names 
applied, so presented to the eve that the ould ni 
be more clearly taught. 


Likewise a Book About Animate Things Under-grou:d 


Revised by the author; with divers indexes beautifu 
demonstrating whatever is treated of in the work 
and withal now again diligently reprinted and 
orrected by the original. 
FROBEN 


BASLE, 1561 


With privilege from the Emperor for five years, 
And from the King of France for six years. 

















GEORGII AGRICOLAE 


DE RE METALLICA LIBRI XII> QVIz 


BVS OFFICIA, INSTRVMENTA, MACHINAE, AC OMNIA DENIs 


que ad Metallicam fpettantia, non modo luculentifiime defcribuntur, fed i 
per effignes, fuss OCs infertas adsunclis Latinus,Germanicisd, appella- 
tuonibus ita ob oculos ponuntur, vt clarius tradi non pofsint. 


E vs Db & & 


DE ANIMANTIBVS SVBTERRANEIS LIBER, AB AVTORB 


recogmitus:cum Indicibus diuerfis, quicquid in opere traétatum eff, 
pulchre demonftrantibus, ata, ommbus nunc iterum ad 


archetypum diligenter re/titutis @ caftigatis. 





b) 


BASILEAE M> D> LXI> 


Cum Priuilegio Imperatorisinannos v. 


& Galliarum Regis ad fexennium. 
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The Encyclopedia Britannica, on what authority I do not 
know, states that the work was printed in Basle in 1546. The 
copy” from which these reproductions are made is dated 1561, 
six years after Agricola’s death. That it is a second edition, is 
indicated by the title-page reference to the “‘archetypus.” Aut, 
the dedication by Agricola to the Duke of Saxony is dated 
MDL (1550); and the poem to Agricola—following a frequent 
custom, in those scholarly days, of including laudatory verses 
to the author by distinguished hands—is dated 1551. The 
colophon shows that the book was printed “in Basle, in the 
Froben office, by Hieronymus Frobenius and Nicholas Episco- 
pius, in the month of March, in the Year of our Lord MDLXI.” 

Georgius Agricola, otherwise Georg Bauer (and originally, it 
is said, Landmann), was the Father of Mineralogy. He was 
the first man to raise it to the dignity of a science. That he 
was, everything considered, the greatest mineralogist in history, 
need not be argued. The authentic fact that he not only over- 
shadowed all predecessors in a study then already 3,000 years 
old, but so projected himself upon the future that the mineral- 
ogists of the world, all and several, did not seriously improve 
upon him in the next 200 years, save in one vital point—the 
‘* Patio Process,” invented by Bartolomé de Medina in Mexico 
in 1557—may stand for that. It was not till about 1750 that 
mineralogy made any important advance beyond the standpoint 
of Agricola. And to this day the magnum opus of that ancient 
who had learned to walk when Columbus sailed, and had grown 
to man’s stature when Columbus died, is the corner-stone of 
every mineralogist and mining engineer who Knows his Busi- 
ness from the ground up. 

Agricola was born in Glauchau, Saxony, March 24, 1490. He 
was educated at Leipsic, and in Italy; and for some years 
practiced as a physician. In 1531 (nearly a decade before the 
first European ever laid eyes on California, New Mexico, or 
Arizona), he was appointed Professor of Chemistry in the 
mining district of Chemnitz, Saxony. He calls it after the 
Latin, *“Kempnicium.” Here he wrote his masterpiece ; here 
also, in all probability, his several other works, all of which 
related more or less directly to mining. And here he died, 
November 21, 1555. 

1550 is some time ago —certainly for a people whose proper 
fathers are already Old-fashioned. Even the figures ** 350 
years” are not perhaps so impressive as the recalling of certain 
landmarks which we have so far passed that they seem to us of 
serious antiquity. That book was written 14 years before 
Shakespeare was born, and 8 years before Queen Elizabeth came 


* In the library of Dr. Geo. F. Branner, Vice-President of Stanford University. 
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tothe throne. Henry VIII had been dead but 3 years. Capt. 
John Smith of Virginia was not born till 29 years later; Milton 
was not born till 58 years later. It was two years before Sir 
Walter Raleigh was born, and 45 
years before his first voyage to 
the New World. It was 20 years 
before Sir Francis Drake first 
sailed to America; and 37 years 
before Mary Queen of Scots was 
beheaded. It was 38 years before 
the Spanish Armada. It was 15 
years before the first English- 
speaking colony was founded 
anywhere in the New World; 





and 58 years before there was a 





permanent settlement in Canada. 
Cortes had been dead but 3 
years. It was 70 years before 
A BucKet-Pump 1n Use Berore CHRIST. the Mayflower sailed ; and more 
than 90 before the birth of either Marquette or La Salle or Wil- 
liam Penn. It was 225 years before the first steam engine was 
built ; and 226 years before the Declaration of Independence. 

The Ve Re Metallica contains over 270 wood-cuts, besides many 
diagrams. It bas over 500 tall folio pages (including 22 pages 
of Agricola’s other essay “‘“De Animantibus Subterraneis’’), 
besides 70 pages of index, under six divisions which include vo- 
cabularies of mining terms in Greek, Latin and German. The 
illustrations are mostly full-page 
and half-page wood-cuts, meas- 
uring about nine and a quarter by 
five and a half inches for the 
larger and five and a quarter 
by five and three-quarter inches 
for the smaller. Nearly 50 
earlier authors are quoted, includ- 
ing Pliny (who died A. D. 79) 
and many far earlier, if less 
important, writers on mining and 
the metals. 

The 1st book is mostly an apol- 
ogy for the metals, against the 
classic disposition to talk about 
the “‘sacra auri fames” and all 
that sort of thing. With dignity and judicial calm, Agricola 
controverts the sentimentalists, and proves that the metals are 
good for men, if decently used, 

















An IMPROVEMENT ON VITRUVIUS. 
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Book 2nd describes the miners; ‘‘and drifts into a discourse” 
upon prospecting. 

Book 3rd describes veins of all sorts, their intersections and 
** faults.” 





Book 4th explains how mining 
claims are entered and staked; 
and gives a digest of the duties of 
mine officials, as well as of the 
mining laws. 

Book 5th teaches how to fol- 
low veins and dig out the lode; 
and also the art of surveying. 

Book 6th describes the tools and 
machinery used in mining — for 
excavation, hoisting, ventilation, 








pumping, crushing, etc. 

















Book 7th tells how ores are 
tested and assayed. 

Book 8th deals with the roast- 
ing, crushing, and washing of 
ores. 

Book 9th describes the methods 
of smelting. 

Book 10th tells how to separate 
silver from gold, and lead from 
both. 

Book 11th treats of separating 
silver from copper. 











THE SimpLest Form oF Suction Pump. Book 12th shows how salt 


nitre, alum, blacking, sulphur, bitumen and glass are manu- 
factured. 

As will be seen, all these matters are not only described in 
detail, but illustrated with drawings from which any mechanic 
today could restore the very machine. 

As a first example, let us take up the matter of mine drainage 
— for we are less surprised to learn that mines were flooded then, 
even as now. Besides describing drainage of the shaft by a 
tunnel, where this is possible— and giving careful directions 
and diagrams— Agricola treats concisely but very thoroughly 
the surprisingly numerous and surprisingly varied devices then 
in use for drainage by hoisting and by actual pumping. 

The first bucket-pump described by him, and illustrated 
(p. 8) was a long way removed from the primitive. It was 
run by man-power with a crank, fly-wheel and three-geared 
shafting, and its operation is clearly shown by the picture. It 
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was already, however, an antiquated contrivance. Agricola re- 
marks that “it cannot be built but by great expenditure, and 
then lifts but little water, and that slowly.” 

The second bucket-pump which 











he figures was described by Vit- 
ruvius.* This machine (pictured 
p. 9) had a direct shaft, a drum, 
and a tread-mill played by two 
men inside. 

The third bucket-pump, which 
Agricola concedes to be a great 
improvement on the foregoing, 
was run by a water-wheel with 
a direct shaft (illustrated p. 9). 
In all these devices Agricola dis- 
tinguishes “hoisting” water 
(extrahendum) from real ** pump- 
ing” (exhauriendum). 

Suction pumping is described 








AN IMPROVEMENT IN SUCTION PUMPs. 


in seven forms. ‘The simplest is 
a hand plunger (shown on p. 
10). Its valve box was of iron or bronze, and its valves of 
leather ( marked N in the cut). 

The second form (illustrated p. 11) had a lever to the 
plunger—the principle of our pump-handle. The axle of this 
lever was breast-high. 

The third form gained in leverage by setting the axle over- 
head, using a right-angle in the handle. 

The fourth improvement in suction-pumps is illustrated by 
Agricola, but not in this abstract. Its distinguishing feature 
was a crank with leaden counterbalances for momentum, in 
place of a fly-wheel ; and a double pipe — the two plungers being 
hung on an eccentric in the crank-shaft, so that one played a 
down-stroke as the other came up. The crank-shaft was en- 
closed in a box made water-tight at the bearings by metal disks 
and leather washers; and the water was lifted above the box in 
a single pipe to its discharge. 

The fifth step in suction-pumps is shown in the illustration 
(p. 12), which, as will be seen, is a windlass shaft with trippets 
catching up, and throwing down, the cams of three plungers. 
So far as I know, that is the first picture in history which shows 
the use of cams and trippets. This machine was run by two 

*Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, a famous architect and military engineer under Cesar and 
Augustus, in the first century before Christ. He wrote a work “ De Architectura”™ in ten 


books ; and it was much quoted by Pliny, and was the basis of all Renaissance and pseudo- 


classic architecture. 
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men; and according to Agricola lifted water by its three pipes 
from a depth of 24 feet. 
The sixth suction-pump (shown on p. 13), was the same de- 
. vice, but run by an overshot 
‘ - ; ears water-wheel, and thereby more 
a z hen than four times as effective. Ag- 








— : = _ 4 ricola says that this machine 
AANA lifted water from a depth of 100 
La== =| FES) AR feet. It will be noticed that the 
: A. “es pipes had a basket strainer at the 
bottom—and it may be remarked 
that all pumps at that time had 
already this device. 

But the triumph of old-time 
“siphons” (the  post-classical 
Latin word for a suction-pump) 
is that illustrated on p. 14. It 
was invented, so Agricola tells 
us, in 1540, and was “the most 
ingenious, most durable, and most 
useful of them all. It can be 
built without great expense.” 
This machine was generally 
used to pump three levels. Para- 
phrasing our author in his lucid 
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and accurate description, the 
machine had a fifteen-foot water- 
wheel. Its shaft was six feet 
long and twelve inches square. 
Its crank had a foot radius; thus giving the plungers a two-foot 
stroke asit turned. The motion was communicated to two lower 
levels by a series of iron rods and levers, much more clearly de- 
scribed by the illustration than could be done in words. The 
first pipe was twelve feet long, the other two twenty-six feet 
long each. So the total reach of this pump was sixty-four feet. 

Where the stream was not strong enough to run these pumps 
with so large a wheel, smaller wheels were placed on two levels, 
and the same stream served one after the other ; the lower wheel 
pumping from the well to its tank, while the upper wheel 
pumped from the tank to the surface. 

But when the stream was strong enough to drive a large 
wheel, by the use of a device clearly shown in the illustration 
p. 15, two sets of pipes on each level were used; and these 
pumped ‘‘a very great quantity of water.” 

This was doing pretty well for the Dark Ages before We were 








A Suction Pump Wits CaMs AND TRIPPETS. 
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TREADMILL CHaIN-PuMpP. From Agricola, 155 
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here to Polish up the Sun. But from the plunger-pump to the 
chain-pump was a very great step; and it had already been de- 
cisively taken. 

*“There are” says Agricola, ‘six kinds of machines which pump 
water by balls ona chain. The first (p. 19) is thus constructed: 
Upon the upper surface of the earth, at the shaft, a pit is dug 
and timbered on every side with stout beams and logs, that the 
men may not be crushed, nor the machine broken, by a cave-in. 
In this timbered pit is set a wheel, on a square axle. The iron 
tips of the axle turn on bearings, also of iron, which are set in 
strong beams. The wheel is generally 24 feet high, rarely 30, 
and is not at all unlike a mill-wheel, except that it isa little 
narrower. In another part of the axle is fixed a drum, hollowed 
from the edges inward, in which are fixed many iron-crossed 
bands* a quarter bent. The links of the pump-chain catch on 
these, and the chain is thus drawn up through pipes from the 
pool, and let down to it again on the other side through hol- 
lowed timbers to the lowest level. The ball is on an iron shank. 
Turning around the drum, the chain brings the water up with 
these balls through the pipes. Each jointof pipe is bound with 
five iron rings, a palm wide and a finger thick, which reinforce 
it at equal distances. The first of these spaces is shared with 
the pipe next below, in which it is included; the last with that 
next above, which is included in it. Each joint except the last 
is tapered off at the bottom, outside, for a length of seven fingers 
and a thickness of three fingers, so that it can be inserted in the 
next joint below. Each joint except the topmost is reamed out 
inside at the top, the same length, but the thickness of a palm, 
that it may receive the next joint above. Each joint is fastened 
to the timbers of the shaft with iron braces, that it may remain 
immovable. Through these continuous joints of the pipe the 
waters are lifted by the balls of the drawing-chain to the sur- 
face, and there escape through an aperture in the top joint toa 
canal by which they flow away. The balls are joined by the 
iron links of the drawing-chain, and are set six feet apart. They 
are made of horse-hair sewed up in raw hide, so that they may 
not be torn by the catcheson the drum. They are as big as may 
be grasped with both hands. 

*“If the machine is set upon the surface of the ground, thestream 
which drives its wheel is brought to it by surface canals; and if 
in a pit, by underground ones. Thus the ‘buckets’ of the 
wheel, hit by the impetus of the current, move forward, and 
turn the wheel and the drum along with it, so that the pump- 
chain, being drawn up from the pipes with its balls, forces out 
the water. If the wheel is 24 feet high, it lifts water from a 


*Sprockets. 
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depth of 210 feet; if itis 30 feet high it lifts water from a depth 
of 240 feet. But this is work for a stream with greater water- 
power.” 

Another such machine has two 
drums, two sets of pipes and 
two pump-chains. Agricola de- 
scribes an “indicator” (on the 
general principal of the sliding 
marker on a railroad water tank) 
which shows when the water in 
the pit is exhausted, whereupon 
the engineer shuts off the stream 
from the wheel and stops pump- 
ing. <As the water collects 
again in the pit, the same in- 
dicator shows him when to open 
his sluice and start the wheel. 
“But since many workmen do 
not labor on anniversary feast- 
days. and on working-days are 
not always near the machine,” 
a similar device had been adopted 
for a bell-signal! 

Where there was no stream to 
turn the water-wheel, a pit was 





dug and timbered; and over it, 
on a floor of stout beams, was 
built a “* whim” for horses, their 


A CHAIN PUMP BEFORE 1550, 


circular path being 50 feet in 

diameter. The whim had four arms, and two horses were 
hitched to each. The shaft was an 18-inch timber, 45 feet 
long ; at the top and bottom pivoted in wooden journals which 
were kept wet. In the pit, this shaft had a 22-foot wheel, with 
wooden upright cogs, nine inches high, six inches wide, six 
fingers thick. These cogs engaged the pinions of a smaller 
wheel on the cross shaft which turned the drum. 

The horses were worked by eights, with four-hour shifts and 
a twelve-hour rest. It therefore took a band of 32 horses to run 
a whim. One whim in Mt. Meliboeus, in Thessaly, lifted water 
from a depth of 240 feet. In the Carpathian Mountains, in a 
deep mine for those days, the pumping was done by three whims, 
with %6 horses, at three different levels, thus bringing water to 
the surface from a depth of 660 feet. 

The simplest form of chain-pump was a simple windlass turned 
by four stout men with hand spikes, working short shifts and 
often relieved. 
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The first serious improvement on this was where the crank- 
shaft was geared to the drum shaft, thus gaining ‘* power.” 
The construction is clearly shown in the illustration p. 20. 
L_ 1 Two good men could work this. 
- : Much more advanced was the 
tread-mill chain-pump shown in 
illustration, p. 16. Its wheel 
was 23 feet high and 4 feet 
wide. Two men walked inside 
it on cleats, like squirrels in a 
trundle-wheel. This wheel was 
geared by cogs to another shaft 
carrying the drum, and a fly- 
wheel to givemomentum. With 
this machine water was lifted 66 
feet. 

** But the greatest machine for 
pumping,” says Agricola, was 
that figured in the illustration, 
A» Iurrovement 1x Cuain Pours Barone 155. 5 17—~a9 huge structure, not to 

pump water, but to Aozs/ it in huge buckets. This colossal affair 
well repays study, both in the drawing and in a digest of Agri- 
cola’s description. 

A pit was sunk and timbered, and a ‘‘castle” builtin it. A 
36-foot double water-wheel was hung in it, divided in the middle, 
and with the two rows of *‘ buckets” sloping different ways. In 
the overhead sluice were two gates and spouts, one for each set 
of buckets ; that is, one spout ( E ) to ‘“go ahead” and the other 
(F), to “reverse.” These spouts were controlled by gates, 
opened and shut by levers (C, D) whose “‘pulls” were in reach of 
the engineer in hisstation. The shaft (1) of this great wheel 
was a 24-inch timber, 35 feet long, with a large drum of logs, 
on which the chain was wound up. It took five men to run this 
hoist. Agricola does not state from what depth it lifted water. 
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THE GREEK AMPHITHEATER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 
By NELLIE V. DE SANCHEZ. 

HE University of California, now third among 
the Universities of the United States in ratio of 
growth, has long been embarrassed by the lack of 
a building of sufficient size to accommodate the 
immense crowds of spectators at its public func- 
tions. This need has now been supplied by the 

. gift, by William Randolph Hearst, of funds for 

Ws the erection of a great open-air theater. By a 








fortunate circumstance, an almost perfect natural 
site already existed in the University grounds, in 
the form of a hollow in the hills which had been discovered 
some years ago by a student named Ben Weed, and since then 
used by the students for football rallies and such occasions, 
under the name of “Ben Weed’s Amphitheater.” In this hollow 
a structure closely following the model of the early Greek open- 
air theater has just been completed, the designer and architect 
being John Galen Howard, head of the College of Architecture 
at the University of California in Berkeley. 

The first open-air theater of which history makes mention 
was built in Athens about 500 B.C., where festivals were held 
in honor of Dionysus, God of the Vine, who was supposed 
to have saved the people from the hardships of winter. It 
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would appear to have been simply a celebration of the coming 
of spring. During this festival, tragedies, comedies and other 
dramatic representations were produced in the great theater of 
Dionysus. This building had its auditorium formed by scoop- 
ing out the rock at the base of the Acropolis. Advantage of 
the natural slope of a hill was always taken by the Greeks in 
constructing these theaters. It was not until the first century 
B. C. that the Romans built amphitheaters on the level ; and in 
many provinces of the empire a hillside was chosen to lessen the 
labor of construction. In some cases, where two hills con- 
verged, each slope was used for seats, and the stream in the 
intervening ravine dammed up for water spectacles. Differences 
in natural sites caused slight variations in the plan of these 
structures, but the general scheme was the same—that of the 
semi-circle of seats upon a rising slope and the opposing stage. 
The first structures of this type were of wood; but a great fire, 
in which one of them was destroyed, led to the substitution of 
more solid materials, marble and stone. 

The ruins of the theater of Dionysius, model for all later 
buildings of the kind, were excavated in 1862. It probably 
seated fully 30,000 persons ; and its position commanded a view 
of Mount Hymettus and the blue waters of the Egean Sea. It 
was richly decorated, the front of the stage bearing reliefs of 
deities on marble slabs. 

The earliest Greek theaters are supposed to have been open to 
the sky; but later, awnings, supported on wooden poles, were 
stretched across the top to protect the people from sun and rain. 

The beginning of the theater was probably very simple, being 
merely a circular dancing place used by Bacchic dancers, with 
the altar of Dionysius in the center. Spectators would naturally 
group themselves in aring about the dancers. From this crude 
beginning was gradually evolved the complete and ornate theater, 
which reached its highest development in the Colosseum at 
Rome. 

Briefly described, the Greek theater consisted of a horseshoe 
semi-circle of gradually rising seats, faced by astage, behind which 
rose a high wall, built to represent a temple or palace. In this 
wall were entrances for actors. Dressing-rooms were also placed 
in the rear of the stage. Nocurtain was used in old Greece ; 
but changes of setting were made in the presence of the on- 
lookers. 

It will be seen that such an arrangement of auditorium and 
stage allows the largest possible number of persons to enjoy 
the spectacle presented. 

In old Greece, the audience spent the entire day in the theater, 
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carrying refreshments with them; and free and easy manners 
were the rule. No doubt jests enlivened the waits, as fre- 
quently as at College shows in the latter-day amphitheater in 
Berkeley ; but history speaks not of the college yell. Women 
were not permitted to occupy the best seats and obstruct the 
view with overgrown headgear as in our day, but were confined 
to the upper rows of seats. 

In the first century B.C., open-air theaters were first built in 
Rome; but between the refined dramatic representations to 
which the Greeks devoted these buildings, and the Roman gladi- 
atorial and wild-beast combats, including the bloody slaughter 
of human beings, there is a marked contrast. The architectural 
structure of the Greek theater was adopted by the Romans and 
carried to a splendid state of development by them, even though 
its purpose was distorted wholly from the Hellenic intention. 
Finding this type of building convenient, as accommodating the 
largest possible number of spectators, the Romans used it for 
many purposes other than the original one, that of a place of 
amusement. Caligula had an offending poet burned alive in the 
amphitheater ; and edicts of justice were sometimes carried out 
there, criminals being exposed to wild beasts, thus affording a 
deterrent as well as pleasing spectacle to the Roman populace. 
The life-blood of many Christian martyrs soaked the arena—so- 
called from the fact that it was sprinkled with sand (Latin 
*“ arena”), to prevent the ground from becoming slippery with 
the blood of the victims. 

At first, in Italy, dramatic representations were given in 
forums, usually in the shape of a parallelogram; but after the 
country had risen to its high tide of prosperity under the con- 
solidated empire, a demand arose for special buildings for 
amusements. To supply this want, many amphitheaters were 
built in Rome and the provinces. 

The first structure of this type, erected about 59 B.C., is de- 
scribed by Pliny as of such extraordinary character as almost 
to challenge our credence. According to his story, it consisted 
of two wooden theaters placed back to back. After each had 
finished its individual show, the two theatres were swung about, 
without displacing the spectators, thus forming a circular 
theater, in the center of which gladiators fought. This would 
seem to surpass even modern ingenuity. 

Thirteen years later, Cwsar built the first true Roman amphi- 
theater (of wood), where he exhibited wild beasts ; and sixteen 
years later, Taurus built the first one of stone, which, neverthe- 
less, must have been at least partly of wood, since it was de- 
stroyed in the great fire during the reign of Nero. 
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Others followed, until the climax was reached in the Colos- 
seum, of which the ruins still remaining attest to the match- 
less splendor of that half-barbaric age. This magnificent 
building was once struck by lightning, but was afterwards re- 
stored, and is said to have beenstillentire in the eighth century. 
During the middle ages many of its stones were carried away 
to serve for other buildings; even Michel Angelo being guilty 
of this vandalism. 

This amphitheater, built upon the level, was of colossal size, 
having four stories’external elevation, embellished with columns. 
The lowest three stories were arcaded, the basement story serv- 
ing for entrances. The entire building was richly decorated, 
the arches being adorned with statues, figures of chariots, and 
metal shields. The topmost story was a solid wall of masonry, 
doubtless meant to furnish a good hold for the poles supporting 
the awning. Some emperors, with the prodigality of the age, 
substituted aromatic powders—and even gold-dust—for sand in 
the arena. Scented liquids were sometimes scattered over the 
audience, probably to shield aristocratic nostrils from the offense 
of unpleasant odors from the unwashed plebeians. 

The arena was usually separated from the auditorium by a 
smooth wall which could not be climbed by wild beasts; when 
elephants were exhibited, there was also a ditch. After the 
show was over, the arena was often filled with water and sea- 
fights took place; although the mechanism for this purpose is 
not clearly evident in the ruins that remain. The auditorium 
was arranged in circles concentric with outer galleries, elliptic 
in form. Covered corridors behind the galleries gave shelter 
from rain; and an awning was stretched across poles which 
rested upon the upper wall. This building seated 87,000 per- 
sons, and had standing room for 15,000 more, comprising an 
audience not to be equaled in modern times. 

Amphitheaters continued to be built in Italy until the cruel 
and brutal exhibitions for which they were used fell into dis- 
credit through the rise of Christianity. The disrepute that 
attached to such shows seems to have affected the buildings 
where they were held; for those in existence gradually fell into 
ruins and no more were built. 


It has been left to California, a state upon the extreme border 
of the modern civilized world, to turn backward the leaves 
of history and rescue from unmerited disuse the early Greek 
open-air theater so admirably suited to the rainless summer cli- 
mate of the Pacific Coast. 

This California structure carries out the general classic char- 
acter of the new buildings yet to be erected in the University 
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grounds ; and while it follows the Hellenic model in a general 
way, is built upon the original design of Mr. Howard. Though 
not identical, there are many points of similarity between it 
and the Greek theater at Epidaurus, particularly in the differ- 
ence of slope in the upper and lower tiers of seats. 

In building this theater the designers have been most fortu- 
nate in being able to follow the custom of the ancient Greeks 
taking advantage of a natural site of uncommon beauty and 
convenience. Commencement exercises had previously been 
held there, the audience sitting upon the ground on the slant of 
the hill. From this use of the “hollow in the hills” grew the 
idea of making an artificial amphitheater upon the site so con- 
veniently provided by nature. Some scooping out of the earth 
was necessary. after which the hillside was shaped into tiers ot 
seats in concentric semi-circles from the bottom to the top. 
These seats in the native earth were then covered with Port- 
land cement concrete, giving the general effect of a great 
amphitheater of solid stone. Flights of steps divide the seats 
into wedge-shaped sections. Walls flanking the seats at each 
end of the semi-circle are carried in a sloping line from the top- 
most tier to the orchestra. A low wall runs around the top. 

This building has a seating capacity of about 10,000. Its 
acoustic properties are wonderful, the voice carrying clearly to 
each of the 10,000 spectators. 

In its natural site, its use for dramatic representations, its 
architecture, the character of its surrounding scenery—with the 
Pacific Ocean in the foreground and the Berkeley hills rising 
behind, and the blue sky of California for a canopy, the new 
amphitheater may be said to be true to the Greek ideal. 

The building consists of two distinct parts, the stage and 
the auditorium, respectively the /ogeton and (fheatron of the 
ancients. The stage is 133 feet wide by 28 feet deep, and is 
enclosed across the back and two ends by a wall 42 feet high, 
being entirely open on the side fronting the audience. The en- 
closing wall (among the ancients supposed to represent a palace 
or temple) is severely classical in design, and is adorned by 
Greek Doric columns, the ends of the wall next to the audito- 
rium forming pylons. In the stage wall there are five en- 
trances, a large one in the center, one on each side of this and 
one in each end wall. The middle entrance was called the 
*“ royal door” by the ancients. 

The auditorium is in the form of a semi-circle, 254 feet in 
diameter, composed of two tiers of seats. The lower tier is 
placed about a central level circle, 50 feet in diameter, which is 


immediately below the stage and corresponds to the part used 
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by the Greeks for the chorus. This first tier of seats rises at a 
very gradual slope, and is separated from the upper tier by an 
aisle. Around the upper side of this aisle a wall runs, form- 
ing the base of the upper tier of seats, which climb up 
more steeply at an angle of thirty degrees, to the top of the 
slope. The sharp ascent of this tier of seats enables all spec- 
tators to obtain an unobstructed view of the stage. 

The stage wall, the seats of the auditorium—and, in fact, 
every part of the building, is made of Portland cement concrete. 
The moldings, capitals, metopes, triglyphs, cornices and archi- 
traves were executed by hand in the same material, which gives 
a present appearance of solidity, and will provide an exceilent 
foundation for more permanent finishing in the future. 

While the amphitheater in its present state produces an im- 
posing and dignified effect, much remains to be done to com- 
plete the original design of the architect. It is hoped that 
funds may be available at some future date to cover the present 
concrete with some more permanent and finer material, prefer- 
ably marble. Inthat event, bronze tripods will be placed upon 
the terminal pylons, and walls will be built connecting the ends 
of the stage with those of the auditorium, where at present 
there isan open space. Doorways of noble design will be built 
in these walls to admit spectators to the lower part of the 
theater. A double colonnade encircling the entire auditorium 
at the top, and a gallery running round the upper part of the 
stage wall, are parts of the architect’s design which remain to 
be carried out, and will add greatly to the general effect of the 
building. 

The amphitheater presents a striking spectacle when filled 
with people from its topmost row of seats to its lowermost, the 
gay colors of ladies’ dresses gleaming in the sunlight, their rib- 
bons lightly fluttering in the sea-breeze, while the waving 
fringe of green trees framing the top forms a eharming back- 
ground. 

The audience now sits under the open sky, as in the days of 
old Greece ; the absence of summer rains making!this practic- 
able. It is possible, however, that an awning may be stretched 
across the auditorium, after the upper colonnade has been built 
to afford a rest for the supporting poles. 

In this amphitheater, then in a partly finished state, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt addressed an audience of fully 10,000 people. 
Here Mr. Roosevelt was invested with the degree of Doctor of 
Laws by the President of the University, and his figure, in cap 
and gown, added a touch to the general classical effect of the 
place. 
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The formal dedication of the amphitheater took place in Sep- 
tember, 1903, in the form of a three days’ dramatic festival. 
On September 24th the Greek play ‘The Birds,” by Aris- 
tophanes, was presented, the actors being students of the Univer- 
sity. The performance was given on this occasion in the cir- 
cular central space instead of the stage, in order to carry out 
the Greek tradition. For the same reason, no stage accessories 
were used, except a large bird’s nest placed in front of a screen 
of foliage. The actors composing the chorus were dressed in 
costumes representing birds. Following this play, ** Twelfth 
Night” was produced by Ben Greet, manager of the old Eng- 
lish morality play, “Everyman.” The festival closed with 
Racine’s famous tragedy “ Phedre.” 


Berkeley, Cal 


HOW THE “BIG BASIN” REDWOODS* 
WERE SAVED. 


By JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD McCRACKIN 








N the 24th of September, 1902, a 
portion of California territory, 
known as the Big Basin, be- 

came the property of the people, as 
State Redwood Park. The purchase, 
made by a Board of Commissioners 
appointed by Governor Gage, from in- 
dividual holders of the land, was con- 
summated on that day. It was the 
happy ending of a struggle for the 
preservation of California’s greatest 
redwoods, begun on March 7, 1900, by 
an appeal I made through the Santa 
Cruz Sentine/ of that date, and which 
fell like a spark into a powder-keg ; 
the Wercury, Surt, Herald, Echo, Mail, 
7imes-Gazette, publications of Santa 
Cruz, Santa Clara, San Mateo and 





other counties, echoing the call and 





AnpbkeEw P. Hu : ° . . 
ra sa responding to it; for the press of the 


interior had fully awakened to the danger of complete destruc- 


tion of our redwood forests. 


* The giant trees thus happily saved iu the Big Basin are not the S ia Gigantea, th 
popularly called “* Big Trees” (a rather cross-roads title for such ssi’, but the other 
Sequoia, the Sempervirens, commonly and more reasonably calle Red woods Like 
its still vaster brother, the Redwood grows only in California ind State bas fg at 


never done a finer thing thau the preservation of this grove 
women who saved the noblest forest in North America should b 
who Have Deserved Well of the Republi t 
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IN CAMP IN THE REDWOODS. 


A trifle that precipitated the agitation was the discourtesy of 
an individual who owns some of the finest redwoods of Santa 
Cruz County, and who refused permission to A. P. Hill, of San 
José, to take pictures of these trees as illustrations for a maga- 
zine article. He pointed his refusal by adding that the trees 
would be felled and worked up into railroad ties and fire-wood as 
soon as it suited his convenience — thus sending a barbed arrow 
into the heart of the man whose whole life is one loving study 
of nature in field and forest. The letter written by Mr. Hill, in 
his anguish at the approaching doom of these noble trees, was a 
most moving plea that we all unite and make a desperate effort 
to save the redwoods. 

Days passed, and we heard nothing more from Hill, for he was 
ploughing his way through the Santa Cruz Mountains with his 
heavy camera as sole companion. He often went hungry 
during these days; slept on the bare ground many a night, was 
lost in the woods and happily foundagain. But no message could 
recall him from the wilds, for he had discovered what roused 
within him the enthusiasm that nothing has ever chilled since: 
he had found his way into the Big Basin, the half mythical re- 
gion of wonderful groups of the true redwood, the Sequoia 
Sempervirens of California. 

The Big Basin is not altogether a basin, any more than the 
Yosemite is entirely a valley. Though shut in by mountain 
ranges from 900 to 1,200 feet in height, there are chains of hills 
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CAMP SEMPERVIRENS. 


within, coming up almost to that altitude. On the southwest 
alone it is open to the sea, the Pacific sweeping by, some five or 
six miles away. It lies partly in Santa Clara County, and 
touches a portion of San Mateo, though most of the purchase 
lies in the county of Santa Cruz, in the Santa Cruz Mountains of 
the Coast Range. It is hardly 40 miles from San Francisco, 
about 25 miles from San José, nearer still to the city of Santa 
Cruz, and not over 20 miles from Menlo Park and the Leland 
Stanford Junior University. The present approach is by way of 
Boulder, situated on the line of the South Pacific Coast narrow 
gauge, of the Southern Pacific R. R. 

That there was any approach at all to the enormous body of 
land and timber, was due to the fact that the almost virgin for- 
est was in the possession, not of the State or United States Gov- 
ernment, but of private parties, who had a perfect right to do 
what they chose with land for which they had paid the price. 

What is known as “‘the Little Basin” had already been partly 
denuded of timber when Hill with his camera made his way into 
it, lured on and on by the tales of still larger trees to be found 
at still farther depths of forest and wilds. According to Hill’s 
own confession, he was fairly delirious with delight when some 
of the wood-choppers and mill-men showed him the way into 
the Big Basin, and brought him face to face with trees that 
were a hundred feet in circumference and rose three hundred 
feet in air. 
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A GLIMPSsr OF THE LILY PoND. 


But in this almost impenetrable forest-depth, the lumber-mill, 
that hyena of the redwood, was already setting its greedy fangs 
into trees that were world-wonders, and should have been re- 
served by the United States for its people. Using the last 
plates in his camera to make pictures of some of the giants still 
in their glory, and of others after their fall, Hill emerged from 
the Big Basin, finished his pictures and started out at once, 
interviewing members of the press, visiting college professors, 
and importuning railroad corporations, as being directly inter- 
ested in attracting tourist-travel to California. 

The press throughout the State spoke favorably of securing at 
least a portion of the Big Basin for a State Redwood Park. 
Only the San Francisco dailies hung back or spoke disparaging) 
of the project. But men like David Starr Jordan, Professor W. 
R. Dudley, Father Kenna, of Santa Clara College, Dr. MeClish, 
of Pacific University, Professor Senger, N. P. Chipman and 
others, urged the preservation of these unique trees, from every 
point of view; and Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, Carrie Stevens 
Walter, Mrs. S. A. Jones and others became interested at once in 
saving the redwoods. Through their efforts, a visit to the Big 
Basin was arranged, in which Charles Wesley Reed, of San 
Francisco, and W. W. Richards, one of the editors of /’us/ime, 
participated. 

Of the different owners of the Big Basin lands, only one had 
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so far been “‘dug up,” Mr. H, L. Middleton, heaviest stock- 
holder in the Big Basin Lumber Company. It was discovered 
that the Union Mill of this company, the machinery for which 
had been packed on mule-back across the mountains, at great 
expense, was close to the largest trees, and ready to begin on 
them; and Mr. Middleton was dragged, willy-nilly, along with 
the camping party, and held as friendly hostage while his wood- 
choppers cut trails in any direction that was suggested. For 
the first time the extent of the Basin was fully realized, and the 
value of the water-courses, the Waddell, the Gazos, the Pesca- 
dero Creek, the Butano, all taking their sources here. Days 
were spent in exploration; and before the party went back to 
civilization two important events had taken place. Mr. Middle- 
ton had become inoculated with the spirit of this redwood-saving 
crowd, and the Sempervirens Club of California, with Mr. Reed 
as president, had been formed, in the hollow of a representative 
redwood, which has been named ‘*‘ The Sempervirens Club,” in 
commemoration. All this had been “‘ dead easy.” 

The tug of war came when we desired the Legislature of 
California to pass, and the Governor to sign, a bill appropriating 
$250,000 for the purchase of 2,500 acres of the Big Basin lands, 
though we should have preferred the 14,000 acres entire. Hill, 
his studio deserted, the paint on his palette grown dry, was “‘in 
three different places at once” during this session of the Legis- 
lature. Most in evidence at Sacramento, he slipped down to 
the bay occasionally over night, where he vainly strove to kindle 
enthusiasm in the press. Then back to Boulder and the Basin, 
which he always entered with his heart in his throat for fear 
the lumber company had grown tired of waiting and had com- 
menced on his cherished trees. But Mr. Middleton kept his 
promise not to start up the mill, and Hill could return to Sacra- 
mento with a lighter heart. 

Here he worried friend and foe alike, and the friends to the 
project were many. Delmas as well as Shortridge made elo- 
quent pleas for the redwoods; and Father Kenna was listened 
to in breathless silence; Dr. McClish and Professor Dudley 
were granted the floor and time for a short address. Telegrams 
came pouring in upon the governor from the Native Sons, the 
Native Daughters, the Pioneers, all demanding that this last 
grand stand of redwoods should be saved. Finally the Solons 
yielded and the bill was passed. Governor Gage became con- 
vinced that it was for the best interest of the people to secure 
this stretch of country with its marvelous forests and extensive 
water-catchments ; and one fair day he signed the appropriation 
for the purchase, appointing a commission to carry out the de- 
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tails of the transaction. ‘There were five gentlemen, Rev. R. E. 
Kenna, W. H. Mills, Professor Dudley, A. W. Foster; Governor 
Gage himself being a member ex-officio. 

It was not a light task imposed upon them, and they received 
much newspaper abuse because they would not be hurried into 
rash action. ‘Though Mr. Middleton saw the rust eating into the 
machinery of his mill before an official bid was made for his 
property, he had become so much impressed with the necessity of 
preserving the Big Basin, that several hundred acres were added 
by him at a merely nominal figure, in order to round out the 
territory, make easier approaches, and enlarge the water-catch- 
ments. 

But the time had dragged slowly by for Mr. Hill, who feared 
that interest was dying out meanwhile; and he wrote me one 
day that he had thought out a new plan to gain more friends for 
the project. The Big Basin was still in the hands of the lumber 
company, and Mr. Middleton agreed to help in the establishment 
of a camp in the very heart of it, so that the Governor and his 
staff might come to inspect the land; and later Mr. Hill was to 
arrange more extended camping facilities, so as to entertain 
a number of people whom he hoped to convert to the religion of 
saving the redwoods. 

Governor Gage and his staff had gone from the Big Basin be- 
fore I visited the new camp. The ‘“‘Governor’s Camp” has 
become a landmark; but I hold ‘“‘ Camp Sempervirens,” where 
Hill entertained his summer visitors, far more attractive ; and 
when we reached it, after a lovely, lively drive from the town of 
Boulder, we were ready to cheer everything in sight — above all 
the American Flag, suspended between two redwoods t hat scraped 
the sky. 

The clear, swift-running mountain stream, that seems to break 
into peals of laughter as it makes sudden plunges over smooth, 
white boulders and goes foaming on to the next little cascade, 
winds brightly through camp, and has been named Sempervirens 
Creek. White tents gleam out from among huge tree-bodies, a 
subdued golden light falling upon them from sheltering branches 
above. By the edge of the stream are more tents, overhung by 
tall, wide-spreading azalea bushes. Everything invites to rest 
and repose, and the large, round dining-tent, with the kitchen 
behind it, looked very inviting to us new arrivals. A hearty 
appetite may not be romantic, but it fastens upon one in the 
Big Basin. 

The romance came later, after supper, when with lighted 
lanterns we crossed the bridge over the creek on our way to 
Slippery Rock, where the camp-fire was brightly burning. A 
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slowly rising amphitheatre is this rock floor, which is not slippery 
at all, but a stage, with stiff straight redwoods at the back, and 
side-scenes of the tree-growth found throughout the Basin among 
the giant redwood growth. ‘There were firs and madrojii, chest- 
nut-oaks and young black oaks, with willows swaying here and 
there, and a lower growth of saplings on the outer edge, which, 
together with tall ferns and the glistening green of the huckle- 
berry bushes, made a most effective stage setting, leaving the 
front open, with a view toward the Trail Beautiful. Above us 
the sky, intensely blue, formed the roof; and the great golden 
moon lingered overhead. 

Next morning we started out on our first tramp. We rested 
often on the trail ; and while we rested we were silent, for the 
wind had risen, high among the tree-tops, and each tree-kind 
gave forth a distinct note, as in an MMolian harp, blending 
musically in long, solemn swell. Birds are not many in this 
dense forest, but one could hear them afar off — and the blue- 
jay cut into the harmony with its discordant screech. 

Repeatedly Mr. Hill had warned us not to waste all our rap- 
ture on the “saplings” we encountered, but to save some for the 
really big trees. The first one we came upon was a matter of 
one hundred and seven feet in circumference, and was named, 
by the Sempervirens people, in honor of A. P. Hill. Near by 
was the “Santa Clara,” and not far fromit the ‘‘ Santa Cruz,” 
in the hollow of which Mr. Hill had at one time lived. Not 
quite so large around as the “‘A. P. Hill,” they had both been 
touched by fire, though hale and hearty, and green from top to 
root. A hundred years must have passed since the last fire; for 
the growth of the other trees, madrono, fir and oak, must be a 
century old. As for the age of the huge redwoods, a single 
utterance by Asa Grey may stand for that: ‘“‘If I could but see 
the heart of that tree yonder, I could show you the ring that 
was made the year our Saviour was born,” he said one day to his 
friend, Professor Anderson—though the tree he pointed to was 
not in the Big Basin. 

Not all our tramping was done in one day; and although I 
wished to see as much of the Basin as possible, I would not go 
where those tiresome men spent so much of their time fishing. 
"The north fork of the Waddell,” “‘ the south fork of the Gazos,” 
‘the Headwaters of Pescadero Creek,” are still unknown to me ; 
but one day some of the gentlemen left their fishing-tackle at 
home and came with us to the Fallen Monarch, a tree of which 
I wanted very much to learn the original height. The stump 
left standing measured some ninety feet in circumference, and 
stood forty feet high; and when they had measured the length 
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of the trunk that lay on the ground, they found that this tree 
had reached three hundred and twenty feet into the air. At the 
foot of it we posed for a picture, of course. Indeed, snap-shots 
and picture-taking were the order of the day, and once a youth- 
ful couple was “taken,” unaware of impending danger. 

Close by was as clear a lake, as green a glade, as could be 
found in Norway, Sweden or “ ould Ireland” itself. They call 
it just the Potrero, and one comes upon it unexpectedly, a grassy 
plain, dotted with clumps of grand old oaks, moss hanging from 
the branches. And they shelter this lake of purest blue, upon 
which float yellow pond-lilies, and which mirrors, on the farther 
side, groves of the magnificent madrofio, the tree that should 
be, next to the redwood, the sacred tree of California. 

Wrights, Cal. 



































THE PIONEER. 
By S. A. WARDLOW. 


N the bold confidence of youth’s flood tide 
| That scoffed at peril, danger’s power defied, 
He came. . 
Strong willed, staunch hearted, evils might conspire 
Nor quell his soul, nor hardship’s trial dire 
His spirit tame. 

Through difficulties, stern as granite rocks, in which he toiled 
He struggled on, and stronger with thestrife would not be foiled. 
* a ~ *~ «x oo * 

From nerveless hand he dropped the heavy pick ; 
Feeble and broken, age worn, battle sick, 
He went— 
The light of hope still glowing in his eye, 
The hope of youth that would not, could not, die, 
Though life was spent. 
He passed unnoticed, all his struggle vain, his goal denied, 
From life that gave but disappointment’s shock for Fate defied. 


* * * * * *x * 


Unknown, uncared for, in his pauper grave, 
We pass him by, and know not that he gave 
His life, 
Himself unknowing, that the softer souled 
Might now the vision realized behold 
That urged his strife— 
The softer souled who knowing not their debt leave him un- 
praised 
And long forgotten, and unheeding tread the path he blazed. 


St. Helena, Cal. 























TRAVELING IN TAHITI.* 
By CHARLES KEELER. 
AVING become somewhat settled and accustomed to the 
NX life of Tahiti, we planned a trip about the island for a 
more extended survey of the country and its people. 
This meant a drive of about 110 miles around the coast; the 
courtesy of a new-found friend, the American sugar-planter, not 
only made the expedition a possibility, but also realized it in 
the most delightful manner. Word was sent in advance to the 
chiefs of all the districts that a party would visit them at a 
stated time ; wherefore we received a hearty welcome and found 
everything prepared for our reception at each stopping point. 
Tahiti, the largest of the Society Islands, is shaped like a 
figure 8, extending from northwest to southeast. Papéete is 
situated near the end of the larger section, and Tautira is but 
a short distance from the smaller extremity. This smaller loop 
of the 8, known as the TaiarApu peninsula, is connected with 
the main island by the low Taravdo isthmus. It is about ten 
miles in diameter, half the width of the larger loop. Picture 
the mountains rising from 6,000 to 7,000 feet on the main island 
and to 4,000 feet on the lesser division ; surround the shore line 
with a plain, gently rising from the sea, interrupted at a few 
points by lava bluffs; and then encircle this mountainous double- 
island with a coral reef coming just to the surface of the water, 
now within a few hundred yards of the shore, and again a mile 
or sO away, broken here and there so that the surf rushes 
through to roll its white masses on the beach. Such is Tahiti! 
Shortly after daybreak on a late November morning, our 
party left Papéete in two double-seated wagons, with stocky 
little island horses of a breed imported from Chile. As the 
roads upon the north and east side of the island were bad, and 
there was increasing danger of finding the rivers impassable on 
account of rain, we decided to start off in that direction, feeling 
assured that if we could get halfway around there would be no 
difficulty about returning on the other side. We accordingly 
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set off upon the road which led to the tomb of King Pomare, 
and on to the Papendo District. "The morning air was cool, for 
the tropics, and the mountains stood out blue and clear, with 
the bewildering wealth of tropical foliage crowding about their 
base. 

The road led through a fine sugar plantation, one of the only 
two in successful operation on the island, and we saw the fields 
of tender, green cane, looking not unlike a newly-sprouted corn- 
field at home. The novelty of a grove of tall cocoanut trees, 
with a large herd of cattle grazing beneath them, impressed us 
all as we rolled along at a merry pace. An old, cement, double- 
arched bridge spanned a creek where a company of children and 
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horses were having a frolic in a crystal pool. As we passed 
them they ran splashing down the stream into the sea close at 
hand, and drove the horses in shoulder-deep, laughing and 
shouting in high glee. A party of natives were drawing a 
seine hard by, and two or three others were paddling about in 
their narrow dugouts, steadied with outriggers. It was a 
typical native scene, with the still water of the lagoon, the sea 
chafing at the barrier reef, the line of palms along shore, and 
the mountains rising on the landward side. 

Our attention was attracted by patches of papdya trees grow- 
ing by the wayside. This plant, commonly known as the 
mummy apple, sends up atall woody stem, with a head of deeply 
indented leaves sheltering a curious melon-like fruit. Clusters 
of small cacao plants were noted in one or two places, and the 
great bread-fruit trees, with their masses of heavy foliage and 
warty balls of green fruit, were ever present. Then we saw 
fields of coffee plants growing in the shade of trees, the modest 
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bushes having symmetrical leaves and bearing the precious 
green berries close to the stem. 

Presently the road began to ascend a bluff. It was so steep 
that we took pity on our horses 
and walked, passing through 
dense masses of foliage and past 
fern-covered banks. At last we 
caught glimpses of sea and shore 
below, which were more and 
more enchanting as we ad- 
vanced. At every turn new 
beauties broke upon us. First 
the deep blue of the ocean, with 
white cumulus clouds piled up- 
on the horizon; then a bit of 
crescent beach ; at jast, as we em- 
erged from the darkness of the 
woods, a succession of curving 
bays where a break in the reef 
admitted the white splendor of 
the “‘combers”’—a dense forest 
f broad-leaved bananas and 
plumed cocoanut palms covering 
the plain with lively green ver- 
dure—rocky points jutting out to 

z the breakers—and, in its veil of 
pale blue, the castellated peaks 
of Mooréa rising out of the sea 
like an enchanter’s palace. 

Reluctantly we left a scene so 

URE AaTae Taane, Taw, fair, only to find as the road 
turned in a graceful sweep around the promontory, another pic- 
ture below us; this time of Point Venus, a long, low cape 
densely covered with vegetation, upon which Captain Cook made 
those observations of the transit of Venus, which were of such 
importance to students of geography and astronomy. The bay 
below us, where his ship lay at anchor for many months, more 
than a century ago, has not been altered by the hand of man 
save for the driveway and a lighthouse on the low rocky ex- 
tremity of the cape. 

Down we plunged toward sea-level, the collars on our little 
horses’ necks pushed clear up to their ears. A rope tied to one 
of the wheels served for brake, and, by dint of pulling back on 
the lines, we reached the bottom of the grade without mishap. 
On we drove, past houses of thatched cocoanut leaves along the 

beach, with charming glimpses of native life here and there, 
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bright bits of color under the green trees—for the native women 
are nearly always dressed in brilliant gowns when not in white 
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—groups of women washing clothes in streams, and a copra- 
laden boat sailing wing-and-wing down the lagoon toward 
Papéete. 

At about ten o’clock we arrived at the Papendo village, and 
were introduced to the chief, a fine-looking, gentlemanly young 
fellow who could speak only in the native tongue. It was the 
breakfast hour, we were hungry, and arrangements had been 
made in advance for our meal to be awaiting us; but we soon 
learned that matters of more importance were on foot. A new 
Protestant church was to be dedicated, and there was no one to 
attend to the breakfast until after the ceremony. The chief 
lived in a modern cottage with a porch in front, complete in 
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every detail save that the steps had been overlooked, and one 
had to be in acrobatic training to reach the level of the floor. 
Once there, however, we found ourselves at an excellent point 
of vantage from which to observe the people on their way to 
church. They were all decked out in holiday finery, and a 
splendid showing they made of it. Groups of girls had been 
gathering for some time at the various houses, each company 
with dresses uniform in style. All wore the loose gowns hang- 
ing from the shoulders (which, indeed, is the universal fashion 
among the women of Tahiti), but one set had dresses of a gor- 
geous shrimp-pink silk, trimmed with lace, and with hats to 
match ; another party wore gowns of scarlet, while still others 
were resplendent in pale pink or blue. All were barefoot, the 
shoe being the one badge of servitude and conformity to civilized 
conventions which the native cannot endure. 

Among the men there was a greater variety of costume. A 
few were clad in immaculate white duck; others wore shirts, 
coats, and strips of cloth about their waists hanging to the 
knees. Ata few of them, dressed thus in pdreu, with only a 
starched white shirt hanging loose above it, it was difficult to 
look with gravity suited to the occasion. The minister and his 
deacons brought up the rear of the procession, and a more 
solemn and sanctimonious party could not be found in an old- 
fashioned New England meeting-house. They even wore shoes, 
and all had on white shirts, black trousers and ** Prince Albert” 
coats. One portly old fellow carried an umbrella and walked 
with the conscious stride of an alderman, the admired of all 
beholders. 

We fell in at the end of the procession, and what a sight it 
was as we entered the plain little wooden church, painted white 
within and without—a veritable flower-garden of gorgeous 
colors, swaying as with the gentle motion of the ocean breeze, 
and framing the dark, brown, savage faces in a splendor of 
tropical hues! The deacons sat on the platform behind a rail- 
ing, and the minister stood in a pepper-box pulpit behind them. 
Some of the deacons spoke and read the scripture, and one of 
them made an uncommonly long prayer. ‘The poor little child- 
ren writhed beneath it, for the crowded room was growing hot 
as the time advanced toward midday. One proud mother had 
brought her two little boys dressed in white satin and had en- 
cased their feet in shoes. They wriggled and squirmed under 
the torture till finally pride gave way to the natural instincts 
of the mother, and the shoes came off. Even this was not 
enough; for the bench was an awkward seat for these children 
of nature, and the mother ended by squatting on the floor, with 
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her boys seated contentedly on the hem of her dress. A baby 
at one end of the church began to cry, and another and another 
lifted its voice in answer. Finally one set up a wail so insistent 
and dominating that its mother beat a hasty retreat. A dog 
was lying asleep on the doorsill, and the mother in her confus- 
ion stepped full upon it, whereupon the frightened canine gave 
a wild yelp followed by a whine at the topof its voice. But 
still the good deacon prayed on. 

The native minister was eloquent, so far as we could judge 
from manner, gesture and intonation, but the part of the service 
which especially appealed to us was the singing. WhenI heard 
those savage, rhythmic cadences, the stirring time, the loud 
penetrating voice of the woman who led the song, the pro- 
longed hum with which it closed I was carried to the days be- 
fore the missionary. Though their words were of the Prodigal 
Son, the weird melody was savage to the core. I had heard be- 
fore we went into the church the low, yet penetrating, sound of 
a conch-shell, which once summoned the warriors to battle. 
Now I was listening to the battle hymn. I fancied myself at 
one of the stone mara/s in the long ago past, and heard, 
through the tumult of the song, the cries of the victim upon 
the altar. They were addressing their own gods and chanting 
of war and victory. Though all the conventions of civilization 
be put upon these people, their music links them to the past. 
No more victories for them in strife, nor, alas, in peace! Let 
them sing while they ‘may, for the days of their rejoicing are 
numbered ! 

We left the church and returned to the chief’s house, vaulting 
upon his veranda, there to await as patiently as our mental and 
physical condition would permit, the long-delayed breakfast 
The people returned to their homes, and on every hand we saw 
them on porches, among the trees, or just inside the doors of 
their bamboo houses, shedding the gorgeous trappings which 
were to be laid aside for the next gala occasion. Like the actors 
in a grand transformation scene at the theater, they appeared 
almost instantly in simpler attire—the men for the most part in 
undershirt and Adreu and the women in loose gowns of calico. 
We sat down, as guests of the chief, to a most excellent native 
repast of /é7s, roast sucking-pig and chicken, seasoned with a 
native sauce of cocoanut-milk and wild ginger. 

No sooner had we finished our breakfast than the rumble of 
thunder gave us warning to be on our way. The Papendo 
River is the largest stream on the island, rushing down from the 
mountains through a deep valley. Its waters rise on scarcely a 
moment’s notice, when it becomes a most treacherous stream to 
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ford. Our guide and driver looked anxiously at the dark storm- 
cloud sweeping down the valley from the mountains, and made 
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all haste to harness the teams. We started on after a hurried 
farewell to our entertainers, a large company of natives trotting 
beside us. Suddenly a blinding jet of lightning flashed in our 
faces, with a clap of thunder following in quick succession. 
The horses shied, but a vigorous application of the whip urged 
them on to the riverbank. Here the natives took all our effects 
from the wagons, and holding them over their heads waded into 
the swift and swollen stream. ‘There was no time to be lost, 
for every moment it was rising; so the forward team plunged 
in, attended by a large company of shouting natives. Deeper 
and deeper they sank, until we held our breaths as we watched 
them; but the natives tugged at the wheels, the driver whipped 
the horses, and they reached the farther shore. Our turn came 
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next, and our horses were smaller. In we splashed, the water 
rising to the hubs, then to the wagon bed, and finally pouring 
completely over the wagon, our seats alone being above the 
rushing stream. I could feel the wheels sliding on the bottom 
and knew we were afloat, although the strong arms of native 
helpers kept us in place. Just at the critical moment one of 
the little horses became terrified and commenced to plunge 
wildly in an effort to free himself and get ashore, come what 
might to the rest of us. There we sat in mid-stream, our legs 
in the air, the rising torrent surging all about us, one of the 
horses dancing a jig and the other standing stock still, while 
all about were the natives breast high in the water, yelling and 
tugging with might and main. I looked up the stream at the 
turbid river hurrying out of the yawning mountain with the 
black cloud above it, and then glanced towards the sea which 
was but a hundred yards away. For a few moments the situa- 
tion looked dubious, but asmart application of the whip brought 
our refractory horses to terms and the shouting natives urged 
them on. Again the wheels turned, the water shoaled, and we 
reached the bank in safety amid the shouts and cheers and fare- 
well /ordnas to our savage friends. 

Then followed kilometers of wagoning through the Tiare 
and Makaéna districts, in tropical jungles and beside the rock- 
bound coast, crowding around rugged cliffs so close to the 
breakers that the salt spray was dashed in our faces. The 
pandanus trees grew down to the brink of the ocean, their bare 
stems topped with drooping ribbons of green which sometimes 
dangled almost into the water. Through their trailing leafage 
we caught entrancing vistas of sea and shore, sparkling and 
shimmering in the sunlight in many tones of green and blue. 
We climbed to rocky heights, where only the ironwood grew, 
gray-foliaged, with slender, needle-like, beaded leaves and droop- 
ing boughs, making but a scanty veil to cover the rude rock- 
masses of the mountains by the sea. 


A never-ending succession of brawling streams interrupted 
our way, through which we splashed and struggled as best we 
could. Now and then a solitary thatched house was seen nestled 
among the palms by the sea, or a cluster of huts standing in 
some little cove, with the indispensable canoes of the inhabit- 
ants drawn up along shore and protected from the sun by a 
covering of cocoanut branches. At each little settlement the 
natives greeted us from their doorways; and thus we journeyed 
merrily on to Hitiaa, our destination for the first night. 

We were to sleep in a native house, and judging from the un- 
tidiness of certain thatched huts I had inspected in the environs 
of Papéete, my expectations were not high as to the entertain- 
ment in store for us. We drove up to the door of a typieal 
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native home where the chief and his wife stood to welcome us. 
The house, oval in shape, was built upon a low foundation of 
stones. The sides were made of vertical poles of bamboo, 
lashed together, with cracks between them through which the 
light and air filtered. On either side was a door, opening the 
apartment to the refreshing sea breeze. "The roof was thatched 
with pandanus leaves, matted, weather-worn and brown. We 
stepped inside and found ourselves in a most splendid basket. 
The rafters and framing timbers were of poles stripped of their 
bark. The fresh-looking screen of bamboo through which the 
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light sifted, the neatness of the plaited ceiling, the simplicity 
and cleanliness of the room, captivated us at once. The house 
was without partitions, but the floor was raised a step at one 
end and curtains of light sheeting had been hung in front of 
the beds, two of which stood at each extremity of the room. 
Beautiful white spreads hung over their sides, ornamented with 
gorgeous designs worked in red appliqué. They were covered 
with canopies of mosquito netting, and altogether looked more 
like the couches of kings than the beds of savages. In the 
center of the room stood a table covered with a white cloth, and 
the only other articles of furniture were a few plain chairs and 
a camphor-wood chest. 
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After a dip in the sea, I went to inspect the preparations for 
dinner, which were made in native fashion. The kitchen was 
at a distance from the house and contained a primitive oven, 
consisting merely of a pile of stones, whereon ajbrisk fire had 
been burning for some time. In the embers were placed bundles 
of fish tied up in banana leaves, a sucking-pig, bread-fruits and 
féis. Moistened bread-fruit leaves were then spread over the 
repast and{it was left to roast for about an hour. In due time 
the various dishes were served with a sauce made of cocoanut 
milk, sea-water and lime juice, and we all ate with a keen relish. 
We slept in beds scented with sweet ferns, as luxurious and in- 
viting couches as any land could afford. 

I was up betimes on the morrow to view the sunrise from the 
beach. ‘The canoes were drawn upunder the fringe of pandanus 
trees in a little bight, with a sheltering point standing out just 
ahead, dark and sombre in its dense mantle of foliage. Far 
beyond it stood the headland of the peninsula, blue in the haze 
of distance and overhung with heavy masses of rain cloud. It 
seemed far away in dreamland, when I thought of driving there 
before the close of day. A boat arrived with a cargo from 
Papéete after an all-night journey against the wind. A boy 
paddled out in a small canoe to assist in landing the cargo, but 
otherwise the advent occasioned nostir in the village. A woman 
came up to give me a piece of bread-fruit which she had just 
baked, and a man told me he had plenty of vanilla beans and 
asked if I would buy his stock. 

[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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THE SONG OF THE BOW. 
By MARY AUSTIN. 


ED MORNING came to the evergreen oak 
R And wove him a screen of boughs, 
To lie in wait till the tall dun buck 
Came over the hill to browse. 


It was all in the time of tender leaves 
And the blossoming hour of the vine, 

The red fox barked in the cactus scrub 
And he heard the wild bees whine. 


It was all in the time of tender leaves 
And poppies beginning to blow ; 
Red Morning sat in the evergreen oak 
And made him a song of his bow. 


The wood was the heart of a juniper tree 
On a strong, sea-sloping hill, 

And the things it learned in the young green bough 
The bow remembered still; 


For it learned of the wind, it learned of the sea 
And it learned of the spotted snake, 

And their threefold sting was loosed from the string 
When the will of the bow would wake. 


The cord of the bow is the will of the bow, 
*Tis the twisted gut of the deer ; 

Red Morning fingered the feathered shaft 
And drew the butt to his ear. 


For he was aware of an antlered buck 
Come down by the stream to feed ; 

Red Morning loosened the cord of the bow 
And sent him the stinging reed. 


And all by night when the braves came in 
And the children lay in the byre, 

Red Morning sang his song of the bow 
As he leaped by the leaping fire. 


But the tall buck ranged on the hill no more 
Nor belled to the tender doe, 

For never a beast runs free in the wood 
Who has harked to the song of the bow. 


Independence, Cal. 











THE SHERIFF OF HUMBOLDT. 
By CAROLINE NEWNES. 

y T was the winter end of autumn of the year eighteen hun- 
| dred and fifty something, in the mountains of Northern 

California. On such nights, in that high altitude, the air 
braced like champagne, the sky seemed a great inverted bow] 
of deepest blue, and the twinkling stars like bubbles clinging 
to the bottom of the wine-cup, from which ever and again one 
fell and vanished. 

Since twelve on such a night, a solitary horseman had been 
riding through the broad, flat, uninhabited valley into which 
the county road descended from mountain peaks at the south 
and from which it ascended to other mountain peaks at the 
north. The road through the valley was the shortest road be- 
tween these two points, and lay, in the moonlight, like a long 
strip of white canvas. 

The rider must have been about thirty-five years old. His 
face was of that cosmopolitan color gained by exposure to all 
weathers in all climates. His brown moustache curled up at the 
ends; his small, gray eyes seemed not only alert but keen to 
penetrate the disguise with which distance veils an object. He 
was of medium height, light in weight, but heavily muscled. 
His well-groomed horse gave the same impression of strength 
and endurance as the master. He led asecond horse from which 
the shoes had been removed. 

By four in the morning he had reached the foot of the mount- 
ains to the north, where he left the county road for an over- 
grown wood-trail, which branched off to the right. 

‘““Reckon I'll be in time for breakfast. Coffee and bacon 
—um-m,” he muttered to himself. 

Half-an-hour later he forded a mountain brook, and stopped 
to water the horses. Going, himself, further up stream, he 
leaned over a flat rock and, pressing his face into the cool water, 
drank long and deep. 

The murmuring brook slipped out from the shadow of the 
woods, hastened across the road, and disappeared in the shadows 
on the further side. The morning mist was rising, and, as he 
wiped the drops of water from his face, the man commented 
laughingly to himself : “‘ Sure, I reckon the fish are frying their 
grubs for breakfast this minute. The smoke of their fires 
makes me plumb hungry.” Then, untying his horse, he added, 
“No use nosing, Sierra Joe; no feed for us until we reach home.” 
He sprang easily into the saddle, and man and beasts moved off. 

Further on, the road wound around the point of a bluff which 
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projected over a steep, narrow gorge. When the rider reached 
this spot an eagle caught his attention. As he idly watched its 
ascent, a cloud of dust appeared higher up on the mountains on 
the opposite side of the valley. The deep-set, grey eyes seized 
on this sign of human life, and the shrewd brain drew swift 
inferences. 

**Seem to be in a hurry,” he remarked half aloud. ‘‘ Wonder 
if they believe if anything is chasing of ’em. There’s two— 
*cause one dropped behind for a minute. They’re churning up 
dust like a propeller does froth on an ocean wave.” 

***On my arm her soft hand rested, rested light as Humboldt 
dust,’” he hummed. 

‘“*Oh, woman!” he cried, “‘if only your faith were as cling- 
ing; but it’s puff !—and the light o’ love in your eyes blows out, 
though it’s beat, beat, beat to be rid of the dust. Come, come;” 
he urged his beasts forward. ‘*‘ Guess we better meet beyond 
the bridge.” 

About six he reached the bridge, which was built over the 
head of a waterfall. For some distance the mountains had been 
becoming steeper and steeper, while the trees and dense under- 
brush which covered their sides were impenetrable. On either 
bank of the fall stood a redwood, and from tree to tree a close 
fence and heavy wire had been strung. 

The rider stopped on the bridge to consider it. 

** Course,” he said, “‘its none of my business what the Sheriff 
of Mendocinothought best. This isclose on to the county line ; 
and if he believed Preacher Jim could jump himself and horse 
down twenty-foot falls, I reckon he was right to string those 
wires. They do say that three years ago, when he was fre- 
quenting these parts, that Preacher Jim’s tracks disappeared 
hereabouts; but they always searched up stream. Humph!” 
He listened intently for a moment. ‘The two I saw should 
have headed the valley and be coming around this next bend, right 
soon, now. Yes, there they come, on the run.” And he started 
forward at a leisurely pace. As they raced into view he moved 
toward the bank as though making room for the new-comers to 
pass, but when within twenty feet of them he suddenly touched 
Sierra Joe with the spurs and fairly jumped him across the 
narrow trail, while he slipped himself to the ground behind the 
obedient animal. The men reined in hastily to prevent a col- 
lision, and were surprised to see a revolver levelled at them and 
to hear a cool voice saying, “Hands up, gentlemen! I’ve been 
waiting for you.” The tone was polite, but insistent, and the 
hands were raised, while two tongues began to protest. The 
man answered calmly: “‘No use arguing. I’m the Sheriff of 
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Humboldt, and shall have to relieve you of those horses. They 
just fit the description of some I’m after.” 

**Oh, but—I say—d—! ‘These horses are ours. We bought 
them at the county fair. You're barking up the wrong tree, 
Sheriff ;” and the grimy fists started to descend. 

** Keep ’em up!” rang out sternly, and the hands went back. 
*’ The Sheriff of Mendocino warned me to be on the look-out for 
yous Said you were a slick pair.” 

He stepped out from behind his horse, and the broad, torn 
brim of his felt hat flapped down over his face. A pair of 
bright grey eyes peered through the rent. 

**Sorry to inconvenience you,” he apologized, as he confis- 
cated a pair of revolvers and two cartridge belts. ‘*But busi- 
ness must be attended to. I'll have to request you to dismount.” 
The men complied sullenly. 

‘**Look here,” one of them expostulated angrily. ‘*‘ You’re 
gone plumb foolish, Mr. Sheriff. We’re the Jones boys, and 
these critters belong to us.” 

“Very well,” rejoined the Sheriff of Humboldt. ‘* You come 
to the court-house next week and prove the property. If I’m 
mistaken, the drinks is on me.” He smiled like a benefactor. 

At this the one who had spoken burst into a storm of abuse, 
while his brother listened in sympathetic admiration. 

“Tut, tut,” remonstrated the sheriff, good naturedly, 
‘““Shouldn’t waste language so early in the morning. Why, 
you'll be bankrupt before noon. Such profanity at dawn is 
shocking. Stop!” he cried sternly, and then in a softer voice, 
‘Listen to the birds singing their orisons ; notice the morning 
glories slowly opening for the buzzing bees to kiss; watch the 
long fingers of the sun tap-tap-tapping up the hillside and call- 
ing all the secret dwellers of grass and tree to life. Gaze 
about you and feel ashamed of the ungrateful reception with 
which you alone of all Nature have welcomed the advent of a 
glorious day. And now, don’t speak! If you poison again the 
sweetness of the morning air, I'll shoot! Go!” 

** You've the best of us now, but there’s an election this fall,” 
he who had been silent answered warningly, while his more 
choleric brother gasped with suppressed rage. 

‘““Get on!” ‘The words came like a pistol shot and startled 
the pair on their way. ‘The brothers walked quietly until out of 
sight around the first curve and then broke into a run, clumping 
noisily. The faster they ran the angrier they grew. At last 
they reached the brook and sank panting in the shade beside it. 
Only then did one think to inquire, ‘‘Why didn’t he arrest 
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‘* By ——!” exclaimed the other, “‘ that is strange.” 

Meanwhile the Sheriff had expeditiously gathered the horses 
and led them back across the bridge and upon the dry grass at 
the side of the road. Two by two he disappeared with them 
into the dense chaparral, and scrambling, sliding, down the only 
possible but almost invisible path, met the brook some 500 feet 
below the falls. There he mounted his own horse and keeping 
the three in front drove them down the stream, which, friendly 
to the adventure, immediately obliterated the footprints. The 
Sheriff of Humboldt turned his hat so that the torn brim was 
again at the back of his head. 

‘‘Humph!” he remarked to himself. ‘‘Always heard that 
the Jones outfit was easy. But they are green!” he ejaculated, 
and laughed silently. ‘‘ Well, they may reclaim their horses at 
the court-house ; I don’t care. It was risky seizing their nags; 
but I couldn’t resist when I saw the new saddles, just what 
brother has been wishing for, to copy and sell to the tenderfeet 
when we move to Mexico. If that lad had as much sense as he 
has swear in him he'd be President of these U-nited States some 
day.” 

Hours later he sniffed the air, and declared to Sierra Jo, 
‘* Brother is frying bacon ; sure sign he’s worrying, because I’m 
late. Says he knows if they had me strung up and he began to 
fry bacon, that I’d manage to escape. Reckon he’sright. Still 
I dislike to worry him. Brother is a good man,” and the pseudo 
Sheriff of Humboldt removed his hat. ‘‘ Well,” he planned to 
himself, ** just one more wild dash across the border, and then, 
with luck, we can repurchase the old farm. Say we’re home 
from any old place, raise cobblestones and live respectable.” He 
paused to grin. ‘‘ That is, brother will, and I'll try—with fre- 
quent vacations.” 

He drew a long breath and stretched his hands above his 
head, straining the fingers apart as he yawned. ‘“‘Oh—I’m 
always so virtuous in the morning, but at night I sure am mag- 
netized to evil. 

**Get on!” he called to the horses. ‘‘Re-branded, with anew 
winter coat well plastered with mud, you-all will be safe to 
drive to Mexico in the spring. I might enter you at the county 
fair and get a prize. Ho, ho! I turned that trick too, once. 
But I'll tell brother I bought the saddles. His conscience will 
be easy, and he’ll enjoy re-covering them in carved leather.” 
The rider emerged from the rocky steeps into a small plain, far 
from any habitation, and covered with thick brown grass. 

A short, wiry man, with the face of an ascetic, advanced to 
meet him from the door of a rough log hut. 

‘** Salute,” said the traveler, as he slipped from his horse 
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**Salute the Sheriff of Humboldt,” and he rolled, convulsed 
with laughter, in the long grass. 

The bacon in the frying-pan sizzled, and the air was fragrant 
with the aroma of boiling coffee. 

Trudging down toward the valley and discussing their escape 
from arrest, the Jones outfit had overcome its anger sufficiently 
to take notice. 

‘““That’s strange,” the elder declared suddenly. ‘‘ Look at 
these foot-prints. Here are some of an unshod animal going 
up and those are of a shod animal coming down.” 

‘By Jimini!” exclaimed the other—‘‘turned his horse’s 
shoes. He’s no Sheriff of Humboldt! Brother, that was 
Preacher Jim!” 

San Rafael, Cal. 


THE LITTLE HIGHBINDER HAM. 
By A. B. BENNETT. 


E has no soul in his yellow hide, but still has fair excuse, 
For his hands are trained like a Christian cook’s—not 
showy, but lots of use. 
You sling his plunder atop the freight, on top of that, a calm 
Little toddling, round-eyed mannikin—the little highbinder 
Ham. 


The sun, who blisters the freighters raw—the dust and hungry 
road— 

These rasp up the Christian temper some by time you come to 
unload ; 

But, before the horses are all unhitched, and watered, and 
chawing hay, 

Little Ham has unlimbered his cuisine, and his camp-fire burns 
away. 

Coffee, begum! and griddle cakes, and steaks now scent the air ; 

The bilious eye that cursed the eve now sees it passing fair; 

Repenting the jars that occur on the way, repenting super- 
fluous d 

That occasionally flew at the unmoved face of little highbinder 
Ham. 

Surveying the stars that bedeck our roof, we peacefully pull a 
pipe, 

And genially banter the cares of day, for casual discussion ripe; 

We brush on the questions appropriate, the arts, the policies, 
strife 

Of civilized man, and explain to Ham that he springs from a 
heathen life. 


Ensenada, Lower California. 
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THE WHITE FROG. 
By BELLE KANT. 


rm) ERECITA smiled into the careless blue eyes of her lover, 
glorying for the hundredth time in his height, his broad 
shoulders, the light hair above his sun-tanned face. 
Good right had he to be brown, she knew; for Will Jansen, ser- 
geant in the crack company of the Fifteenth, stationed in the 
camp behind the school-house, had seen three years of service 
beneath the tropical sun of China and the Philippines, before he 
had been transferred at last to Monterey—there to win the love, 
and in due time the consent of mother and priest to marriage, 
of this child of the little town, who knew naught of life beyond 
its limits and those of her simple-religiously-ordered girlhood. 

They came along in the twilight where the road behind San 
Carlos Mission sinks into a hollow, past the squirrel-burrowed 
adobe slopes on the one side and the browning meadow on the 
other. Off in the distance the Monterey hills, their pines 
against the sky hooded with the mists of the coming evening, 
loomed dark and still and far. Nearer by, a hillock, yellow- 
heaped with hay, having relinquished the last rays of Cali- 
fornian sunlight, shaded harmoniously into the subdued tones of 
the night. 

Terecita stopped now, at the edge of the swamp lake. It lay 
like a time-stained mirror, just a little this side of the cemetery 
with its group of bowing oaks—gray friars stilled for the 
Angelus. Patches of green scum spread raggedly over it, 
waving mustard girdled its uneven shores, and only the frogs 
which dotted its edges with their brown bodies, and the sand- 
pipers which spun round and round on its surface, disturbed it. 

Terecita, watching the birds, clapped her hands and laughed 
with a child’s enjoyment when they rose, circled a few times 
about in the air, then settled again on the lake a bit farther 
from the shore. 

**Oh, Will, aren’t they little fools?” she cried. ‘* They’re 
almost as bad as I was, when I was a little girl at the convent 
and used to whirl about till I was so dizzy I couldn’t stand up.” 

Jansen looked admiringly at her pretty rounded face, the heavy 
braids of soot-black hair bound about her small head, and into 
the depths of her dark eyes. Each of her dainty gestures 
pleased him, and he lazily delighted in the animation that made 
her face sparkle. 

‘*Go on, Teress,” he teased. ‘Tell about the time you 
changed veils with Mariquita Castro, and wore her old cotton 
one to your first communion.” 

‘*My mother told you that?” Terecita flushed hotly before 
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his deriding smile and the shallow blue eyes that watched her 
through half-closed lids. ‘“‘She should not have. I was only 
so little then, and poor Mariquita so tall that her veil did not 
cover the place where her belt had slipped.” 

She ceased, and stared down into the stagnant pool at her 
feet. Myriads of tadpoles darted hither and yon, and among 
them gleamed a pale bit of color. She threwa pebble at it and 
the frogs leaped wildly for shelter. 

*“Oh, look, look!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘See over there by the 
rock! It’s white, Will—a white frog! Different from all the 
rest—different from any frog I’ve ever seen! ” 

Jansen did not answer. His face had gone gray, but it dark- 
ened to crimson as she repeated wonderingly, 

‘A white frog!” 

He bit his lip in an attempt at composure, then burst out 
fiercely: 

‘Don’t say that, Terecita. Never say it again! How—how 
should youknow ?” The girl’s frightened gaze recalled him. 
**Oh, don’t be scared! Only it reminded me of something— 
your saying that.” 

He smiled at her troubled eyes but the muscles of his face 
seemed stiff and mechanical. 

*“Let’s go back into town. It’s getting cold out here. 
We’ll stop at the post-office and see if the mail is distributed. I 
—I promise I won’t be such a fool again.” 

He talked on lightly for a few minutes, calling her “‘ darling,” 
which he knew she loved better than any of the Spanish endear- 
ments ; till he saw he had reassured her, though a shade still 
rested in her eyes, and his own hand trembled as he helped her 
over the road. 

The cool, dark, night air, odorous with the mingled scents of 
the June roses blooming on the whitewashed adobe walls, the 
salt breeze from the ocean, the pine breath from the hills, and 
the wood smoke that still curled languidly from the village 
chimneys, gathered pungency as Jansen and Terecita came along 
the dwellings. The electric lights gleaming over the saloons 
and from the larger stores lit the sidewalks but spottily, for 
kerosene lamps still held sway in the humbler shops. Soldiers, 
slender privates from the infantry camp on the hill, sallow with 
long exposure to tropic suns and fevers, and negro cavalrymen 
stalwart in khaki, strolled down the short street toward its end- 
ing at the fishermen’s wharf. 

The postoffice was deserted, and the mail clerk’s window 
closed. As Jansen unlocked his box, a tall Chinese clattered in 
from a large covered wagon that had stopped in the street a 
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moment before—Lun Wok, the wealthiest fisherman in China- 
town, newly returned from a trip to his fatherland. Terecita 
had known him since she was a child, as had, indeed, every boy 
and girl in Monterey; for, with undiscriminating generosity, he 
presented them at each Chinese New-Year with parcels of 
Oriental sweetmeats. She greeted him now, and, delighted 
with her notice, he began to tell of his voyage, the joy of his 
parents at seeing him, and the treasures he had brought back. 

**Oh, come on, Teress!” Jansen fidgeted. 

She turned to go, calling back to Lun Wok, “‘I’ll come out 
some day with my mother. Then you may show us the em- 
broidered gowns and the carved ebony chairs.” 

A Chinese woman seated in the back of his wagon stared 
after them. The light from a shop window lit Jansen’s face for 
a moment, and she started to her feet, calling out, “ Jance! Bill 
Jance!” 

They had gone some yards down the street, and he was listen- 
ing, deeply interested, to Terecita, but he started at the cry and 
twisted sharply about. The woman had sunk again into the 
dusk of the wagon, and Lun Wok was whipping up his horses. 

Several days later, having made their way through the fishing 
village, Terecita and her mother knocked at the door of Lun 
Wok’s weather-beaten shack. The older woman, her dark fine- 
featured Castilian face eager with desire to see the Chinese 
silks and embroideries, waited impatiently while a heavy step 
crossed the room to the window. They heard Wok, within, 
give a gruff command, which was followed by the shrill expos- 
tulation of a woman. When he opened the door, however, the 
room was empty, and he welcomed his visitors with courteous 
bows and smiles. Soon the place was gay with Oriental rai- 
ment, pulled from dark chests and wooden cases. 

‘You likee see fluniture ?” Wok asked; “‘I keep over in 
Tom Won’s store.” 

Terecita had garbed herself in a richly-worked robe, and 
stood with a yellow scarf draped mantilla-like over her hair. 
**I don’t want to go, Wok,” she said. ‘* Will you let me stay 
here and try on some more of these lovely things ?” 

He assented, and her mother followed him from the room, 
saying rebukingly, “‘Terecita, you are still a child and care 
more for doll clothes, such as these, than for the embroidered 
linens I shall buy from Wok for your wedding outfit.” 

In a corner of the room, the incense-stick that burned before 
the household shrine sent a thread of blue smoke upward. Tere- 
cita had lain aside the darker garments, and now touched with 
caressing fingers the fairest of all, a silken robe white as the 
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spray that dashed on the sea-worn rocks below Wok’s cabin. 
“It might be a marriage gown,” she whispered reverentially, 
‘so pure, so beautiful - 

A door at the side opened softly. A Chinese woman peered 
from it curiously at Terecita, smiled cunningly, and came 
forward. 


‘ 





“Me fool Wok,” she said. ‘‘ Him say I no let you seeme. I 
stay here now, be his wife.” 
‘*But where is his other wife?” cried Terecita. ‘‘ Where’s 


Yung, who always lived here ?” 
**She die in China. Wok bling me to this countlee with her 
stifcate. Get in al’ light that way.” The woman grinned. 


**Me know how speak Englis’,” she continued. ‘‘ White man 
tell me how. Him soldier—here now, too. See um other 
night.” 


Terecita looked at her with vague uneasiness. The woman 
was young, with a certain comeliness, but her lips were painted 
and her eyes had a bold look that Yung’s had never possessed. 
Asa tiny whimper crept from a dark inner room, she swore, 
and the English-spoken oath seemed doubly foul upon her lips. 

“You want see kid?” she asked, leering at the girl. ‘‘All 
time cly like that. Wok hate um, say um no good.” 

From a back room she brought a child of perhaps two years, 
handling him roughly with none of a mother’s love apparent in 
her movements. She thrust the child close before Terecita. 
Unwittingly the girl put up her hand as if to ward off a blow. 
Then, as she looked, she sank gasping to her seat, her eyes 
widening with horror. 

The baby, quieted now, lay watching a bit of scarlet paper 
on the wall. Its face, repulsive and masklike, had features flat 
and Chinese. But the skin that covered it was of a transparent, 
dead whiteness, the traceries of the vein showed in the temples, 
and blue, shallow eyes shone through its half-closed lids. 

““White baby!” the woman went on. ‘Got white father. 
Him name - 

“*Don’t !” Terecita cried. ‘‘ Don’t tell me his name.” Again 
she looked fearfully at the child’s eyes, and they but added con- 
viction to the thought that had of a sudden made her face old. 
“It can’t be! I mustn’t think it!” she moaned to herself. 
**Oh, why need they be so like ” 

““Why you no want to know his name?” The woman 
grinned. ‘‘ Maybe you see him. Him herein Mont’ley. Him 
hate kid too, call um ‘ White Flog.’” 

Wok’s voice was heard outside, and she shuffled hastily back 
with her child. Terecita lifted a crépe shaw] and mechanically 
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folded it, smoothing it into its accustomed creases. Her eyes 
were wide and strained, and, as her mother called to her from 
the outside, she blindly rose and followed the voice, though the 
words carried no import to her mind, filled as it was with one 
image—a white, flat, Chinese, child’s face, lit by Will Jansen’s 
shallow blue eyes. 

As that day went by, and the next, Terecita, praying for 
guidance, refused to see Jansen, who anxiously called and ques- 
tioned her mother, who was as ignorant as himself of what had 
disturbed the girl. And Terecita, to her piteous plea for help, 
received but one answer—that the Chinese woman was the 
mother of her lover’s son and therefore his wife in the sight of 
God. Her innocent, Catholic-trained mind could conceive of no 
other explanation, and she shuddered as she thought of what she 
would have been had not the truth been made known to her. 
Then her tortured heart, overflowing at thought of his smile, 
his great handsome body, his every turn and posture, made her 
start rebelliously to her feet, declaring that she could not give 
him up. 

At last, on the third morning of her struggle, she went 
wearily to the Mission, to Padre Martine, who had been her 
confessor since her first communion. When shecame forth from 
the little church, a new peace had settled on her face, though 
girlhood had left it forever. She walked slowly home through 
the sunny street, her small head bent in prayer. 

A boy riding bareback passed her and cried back, ‘* Did you 
know Chinatown burnt up last night? I’m goin’ out there 
now.” 

Terecita stopped for a moment, dazed. Chinatown burnt! 
And his child was in Chinatown; perhaps it had been killed, 
perhaps it had been hurt. Everyone hated the little thing ; not 
one would do aught to help it; all would be glad to see it die, 
even its mother. But it had Will’s blue eyes; it was Ars baby 
after all! She broke into a halting run, moving breathlessly 
toward the road that led to the Chinese village by the bay. 
Without thought, driven by sheer instinct, she turned from the 
dusty path into the shade offered by a low-bending clump of 
bushes. And here, with the child beside her, crouched the 
Chinese woman, staring sullenly out over the water. She began 
speaking excitedly at sight of Terecita. 

‘“You hear about it? Wok’s house burn up las’ night. All 
whole street get burned. And Wok say um,” she nodded to the 
child, “‘is ‘hoodoo.’ Kick me out, make me go ’way, say I 
can’t come back long as I have kid. A—i—i!” Her tirade 
ended in a wail. 
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Terecita looked at the child, mutely shivering in the strong 
wind that blew shoreward. Its white face did not appear re- 
pulsive to her now, and her heart responded tenderly to the 
appeal in its blue eyes. She lifted it with whispered endear- 
ments, while its mother watched stolidly. ; 

“‘Tll take the baby home with me,” Terecita explained, her 
voice sounding curiously faint and far-away in her own ears. 
*“ You'll give to me ? I'll take good care of it.” 

The woman looked at her incredulously. 

**You josh!” she said. ‘** No want the kid!” 

*’ Will you give it tome? I'll take good care of it,” Terecita 
repeated. 

The woman sprang to her feet. She was grinning now, her 
wanton face cleared of its sulky rage. 

*“ Yes, keep!” she said rapidly, beginning to move down the 
shore, “I no want um back. Give me heap trouble, never no 
good.” 

Terecita carried the child back through the hill road into the 
town. Its weight was burdensome to her unaccustomed arm, 
but a great mother love, unleashed, beamed in her eyes, and she 
kissed the white Chinese face ravenously. The man had gone 
from her life forever, but his child already filled his place. 

Jansen, coming face to face with them at a bend in the road, 
understood all. He shouted at the girl and angrily tried to 
take the child from her arm. 

‘*Drop that trash, Terecita!” he commanded. ‘‘How did 
you find it? How did you know ?”’ 

‘It is my baby now,” she said quietly. ‘‘Its mother gave it 
tome. Will,—I can’t be your wife now—never!—because—be- 
cause of it. But you don’t want the baby, she doesn’t want it, 
and I am going to have it. It is mine—my child, do you hear ? 
And its eyes—oh, it has your eyes!” 

The man cowered before the love and anguish that filled her 


face. 

‘It’s my little white frog,” she ended, bending to shade the 
child which blinked in the sunlight. ‘* My own little white 
frog!” 


San Francisco, Cal. 











THE RIVALS. 
By SARA CONE BANCROFT. 

ER name was Nick, and it suited her to perfection. Her 
antecedents were half Yankee and half Castilian; her 
eyes bright, black and masterful. Small wonder that at 

eleven months she was already an accomplished flirt. 

As for the rivals, there were four of them. George and Sam 
were fresh from college, doing grimy work, in the isolation of 
the Giant Electric Company’s generating station, for experience; 
Rutherford, who, together with Nick’s father, completed the 
station force, was superintendent ; and Coy was the Mongolian 
dignitary who obligingly cooked for them at such times as a 
*“lady ” could not be procured for the purpose. 

They all had their good points. George did not bother and 
tease one, and he was kind to the fox-terrier. Sam, though his 
attentions at times grew wearisome, could make beautiful faces, 
and had bulgy eyes that were a never-failing source of excite- 
ment. Coy wore a French cook’s cap—when that was removed, 
a long black cue wound round his head like a rope—and he let 
one play in the wood-box; while Rutherford laughed delight- 
fully when one was naughty, and loved to have his hair pulled. 
It was hard to know whom to favor; so, with true Castilian in- 
stinct, she favored them all. 

This plan was all very well for Nick, but it was exceptionally 
trying to the rivals—especially to Coy and Rutherford, who 
were so much in earnest that they could see no excuse for the 
half-hearted antics of the other two. For instance, when 
George bragged that Nick had learned to stick out her tongue 
and “lick back” when the terriers lavished doggish affection 
upon her face, Rutherford declared that it was an unhealthy 
amusement; and reported the matter to Mrs. Fern. And upon 
another occasion, when Nick was affectionately trying to ex- 
tricate one of Sam’s prominent eye-balls, Coy had quite need- 
lessly remarked : 

** Him likee take out, roll floor—allee same marble.” To be 
sure, he was only expressing what everyone present mentally 
agreed to be most likely ; but Sam looked upon it as personal, 
and from that time forth there was a coolness between the two 
that even Nick's presence failed to remove. 

But these little skirmishes did not affect the real question at 
issue. George got himself appointed a committee of one to 
break Nick of the lingual accomplishments into which he had 
encouraged her; Sam continued his ogling attentions with 
praiseworthy disregard of public opinion ; and Coy added sauce- 
pans and pot-covers to the kindling in the woodbox, when Nick 
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chose to spend her afternoons with him. But all these demon- 
strations were mild compared to the methods of Rutherford. 
He even went calling in the evening, and the times that these 
two had together were such that the mere memory of them 
would keep Nick a model of propriety for as much as five min- 
utes together. 

With the other three she was comparatively quiet and digni- 
fied ; but when Rutherford appeared she became the incarnation 
of mischief and noise. In him she seemed to recognize a fellow 
villain, and together they would set out on lawless expeditions 
across the sitting-room floor. Rutherford would proceed 
stealthily on hands and knees; but Nick, who scorned to creep 
like other children, sat bolt upright and thumped along with a 
hitching motion, for which her father recklessly guaranteed an 
efficiency of ninety per cent. Straight for the sofa they would 
steer ; and, effacing themselves behind its head, peer cautiously 
out to see if the mother were looking. "Then out would come 
the large white wash-bow] that was really Nick’s bath-tub, and 
the most favored of her playthings would be collected for a ride. 
When Nick considered the company complete she would get in— 
a daring feat, which she usually accomplished by putting in her 
head and trusting to Rutherford and the obliging law of gravi- 
tation for the rest of her body; and Rutherford would drag her 
grandly about the floor, ending up with a merry-go-round 
which always left her helplessly giddy but none the less joyful. 

But all this was when she received them separately. At 
meals, when she had them all together, it was quite different. 
Her eyes, though sparkling with naughtiness, would be modestly 
cast down. She would drop her napkin-ring innumerable times, 
just to see Coy pick it up. She would lean far out of her high- 
chair to offer Rutherford a bite of her cracker ; and, as he bent 
to take it, pass it on to George. Or she would wave her hands 
frantically at Sam, and draw back with a laugh as he reached 
out to take her. Sothat it was impossible for any of them to 
prove that he was at all favored. 

With matters in this trying state of uncertainty, a “‘ lady 
cook” was engaged and promised to come on the first of the 
month. It was then that Coy, with only three weeks more be- 
fore him, girded up his loins and took upon himself the task of 
reducing the number of his rivals. 

Coy had been in that part of the country for thirty years; 
and, during that time, had acquired a very fair mastery of the 
English tongue, and a comprehension of it that needed no im- 
provement. He had lived as much among white people as with 
Chinamen, knew the history of old settlers uncommonly well, 
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and was an enthusiastic gossip. So it was not without a knowl- 
edge of his foes that he prepared his attack. 

The day after his resolve Mr. and Mrs. Fern and their daugh- 
ter came to dinner very early; and Coy, who was energetically 
pounding the ironing-board at the time, entered the dining- 
room with his fist protruding through the heel of a much dilapi- 
dated sock. He pointed to George’s seat at table: 

‘**Him go up town eblee night, make heap swell mash Minnie 
Jones. Bye’m bye she sew him socks. Me think p’laps good 
hully up.” 

Coy had reckoned well. Mrs. Fern choked dangerously over 
her soup, but Mr. Fern laughed outright ; and it was not long 
before George was hearing from many sides at once that, if his 
wardrobe were to have any real benefit from his attentions to 
Miss Jones, he would have to bring matters to a decisive issue 
at once. 

After that George took pains to have his meals in solitude, 
and Coy was able to turn his attention to Sam. 

With the wisdom of a general, Coy selected a moment when 
Sam was winking at Nick and imploring her to flirt with him; 
and opened hostilities by casually burning the youth’s classic 
nose, as he set a dish of hot potatoes on the table. Before Sam 
could recover from his indignation sufficiently to reprimand 
him, Coy had opened fire : 

**Oh, I know you,” he said with fine contempt; ‘“‘allee time 
fliut, fliut. Las’ year, nurse girl down here; you fliut him; 
nurse girl go way, you fliut cook woman; cook woman go way, 
fliut cow maybe. I no know.” 

Although Sam’s temper had by this time hopelessly forsaken 
him, his power of speech had returned; and he questioned the 
veracity of Coy’s statement with more force than courtesy. 

‘“*No,” protested Coy; “I no lie; I know. You fliut cook 
woman—cook woman tell vegetable man—vegetable man come 
up Litchee Gulsh, I work las’ year, him tell me. I know.” And 
Coy deposited a cookie on the tray of Miss Fern’s high-chair 
with the air of one paying his score. 

From that time on Coy and Rutherford had the field to them- 
selves; but between them all was fair and above board. Ruther- 
ford always made it a point to see even a Chinaman treated 
** white,” and Coy had no desire to attack him as he had the 
others, even if he had dared. Instead they tried to outdo each 
other in polite attentions; but the young lady refused to reward 
either with any consistent show of preference, and, when the 
new cook finally arrived, even her mother could not detect that 
she liked either of them better than the other. She would play 
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for hours on Coy’s kitchen floor, and gaze in rapt admira- 
tion at his cap as he moved her from place to place while he 
swept or mopped; but if Rutherford took her up to his office 
for the afternoon, she wept dismally until returned. Still, on 
the other hand, there was a screech of inexpressible bliss to 
which she gave voice when pulling Rutherford’s hair, that no 
attention of Coy’s could ever wring from her. 
* * * * + x * 


A month later the two again stood before the object of their 
devotions. Rutherford, away for two weeks on business, had 
heard that the “‘lady” engaged to fill Coy’s place had again 
proved a failure ; and, finding the Chinaman still out of work, 
had brought him back with him—this time for good. 

** Let’s see which of you she will recognize first,” said Mrs. 
Fern. ‘“‘I wonder if she will remember you at all after so 
long.” 

Nick looked at Rutherford doubtfully for a time. Something 
about his actions seemed dimly distinctive and familiar; but he 
looked, after all, much like all the other strange men she saw. 
But when she turned to Coy she began to laugh and clap her 
hands at once. There had never been but one French cook’s 
cap. 

Coy laughed triumphantly in spite of himself, but Rutherford 
would not acknowledge his defeat. 

**Let’s see which of us she will come to first,” he said; and 
held out his arms. 

Coy’s efforts to attract Nick’s attention and be chosen would 
have sent Rutherford into hysterics at a less serious time; but 
now, as she held out her arms to the Chinaman, he found him- 
self getting quite angry with both of them. Coy stepped forward 
to take her, his eyes twinkling with delight; but the little 
rascal seemed to notice his eagerness and, drawing back, fairly 
jumped into Rutherford’s arms; from which, with one hand al- 
ready fast in his hair, she looked mischievously from Coy to her 
mother and crowed. 

Rutherford laughed like a school-boy, and tossed her high 
into the air. 

“Him know me first allee same,” Coy insisted ; and the rivalry 
commenced all over again. 


San Francisco. 
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THE VOICE OF THE NORTH. 
By ELLEN PAINE HULING. 

W T was June, our spring in the Bay Country. As I stood on 
1 the lookout beyond the fur-house, the little green willows 

of the swamps, which stretched away far as I could see, 
were bent almost to the water with wild-fowl—wavies, black 
ducks, widgeons, pintails, all looming up through the thaw- 
mist twice their real size. Over among the poppies, on a hum- 
mock by the chief trader’s house, a few yellow butterflies flut- 
tered heavily in the hot sunshine. From somewhere behind the 
mist I heard a tinkle of snow-water trickling over thin ice; 
when a gust blew the mist aside, I saw, flapping far above me, 
the great red British ensign with its *‘H. B. C.” in the corner. 
Down in the square in front of the fur-house the half-breeds 
had already discarded their caribou-skin capotes, and the scarlet 
bead-work on their new moccasins and leggings glittered in the 
sunlight. As they knelt, strapping up the bales of furs, I 
heard them singing some old French folk-song such as women 
sing down by the Richelieu : 

** Sur la plus haute branche 
Un rossignol chantait. 
Chantez, rossignol, chantez, 
Tu quiale coeur gai—”’ 

I drew in my breath with a quick sob, hardly knowing why, 
and turned my face to the south. Then, of a sudden, I heard 
someone echo my sigh, and, glancing downward, saw standing 
just below me, on the steps of the lookout, old Pierre, my truest 
servant and closest friend ever since, a raw lad, I left the world 
behind to take charge in the bleak Bay Country. He, too, stood 
gazing southward, with the look on his face that I had seen 
many a time on faces of men at the Bay and had learned to 
dread—the deadly spring homesickness that leaves a man only 
with death or accomplishment. 

**Pierre!” I cried. 

He looked up in my face and saw that I understood. 
‘* M’siew’ knows,” he said. ‘“‘It was of that I came to speak. 
I cannot stand it, M’sieu’, I must go. Each night I dream of 
the green Richelieu Country, and the apple-boats, and the smell 
of paint when, of the long hot moons, I lay in the sand behind 
Arpin’s boat-house and felt the sun burn my bare feet. And I 
hear the rapids below, down by Chambly. I cannot stand it, 
M’sieu’, I must go!” 

I said nothing. The men had stopped singing and a dank 
smell of earth steamed up from the swamps. Pierre’s rough 
hands, black and skinny as a mummy’s, with the muscles of a 
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voyageur standing out in lumps under the skin, clenched and 
unclenched on the railing as he went on. 

**T am old, M’sieu’. I was but twenty-two when I left St. 
Athanase to work for the Company. The little Alphonse, who 
was a baby then will be a man now with children of his own 
that I haf never seen. I haf serve the Company forty-two 
years and now I ask thatI may go. M’sieu’, 1 am an old man. 
It is well that I go back to my village, to my children, that 
when I die I lie in the blessed churchyard where I can hear the 
little bell of the mass and feel the steps of the children over me 
among the crosses.” 

** But the Richelieu Country is very far away and you are old 
—how will you go, Pierre?” 

He looked steadily at me. “I haf thought of that. To- 
morrow the boats start for Norway House ; I will go with them 
and wait at Norway House till come the boats from the far 
north which go to the end of the lake. There I will take the 
train. One has only to give money and they will take me to 
St. Athanase. Sosays Francois. He has seen a train once, at 
Calgary.” 

My throat felt as if someone had hold of it. ‘*‘ We have been 
together many years, Pierre,” said I. ‘“*‘ Will anything keep 
you—more pay, less work?” But even as I spoke, I saw in the 
old man’s eyes that my words were useless. 

He held out his hand. ‘‘ M’sien’, I must go,” he answered. I 
said no more. 

Next day the Spring boats left for Norway House, and every 
man in York Factory—there were no women or children—came 
down to see them off. The mist had blown away and everything 
glistened green and wet. Over the slimy logs of the wharf 
flamed orange and gray lichens. The voyageurs all had on 
their scarlet sashes and gaudiest moccasins beaded in yellow, 
orange and scarlet. York Factory was lookingits gayest. But 
as I stood on the edge of the wharf shaking hands with Pierre, 
I saw that he was not noticing these things, but heard him say, 
as he gazed dreamily away southward, ‘‘ M’sieu’, there is much 
grass there, and the clover down by the river smells very good.” 
I walked unsteadily up the wharf and left him. On the Bay it 
is not good to hear a man talk of the South. 

That was in June. At the Factory, months crawled by as 
usual; July with the boats bringing supplies, August with 
fishing or shooting, eaten alive by mosquitos and “ bull- 
dogs,” September with the first frosts, and, after that, winter— 
the worst winter I remember on the Bay. By December first, snow 
lay sill-deep outside the windows. Cree hunters who drifted 
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into the post, half-dead, told of a whole village of Crees starved 
to death in their tepees. In the Arctic silence every snapping 
twig boomed like a cannon, and frosted gun-barrels blistered the 
bare flesh. To make it worse, late in November, Stone and 
Jackson were ordered down to Oxford House, and I was left the 
only white man in 150 miles of snow and swamp. No one knew 
how I missed Pierre; I had not realized how much a part of 
myself the old man had grown to be in our forty years’ exile. In 
my rounds of the district, in every shooting or hunting expedi- 
tion, he had gone with me as matter of course, and it had been 
to him alone, in the winter evenings when he sat by the stove 
running new dadiche into his snow-shoes, that I had talked of 
home. NowI sat alone by the stove, watching black drops of 
moisture trickle down the dingy walls and smoking savagely, as 
I vowed to ask for dismissal the next Spring. Yet, even while I 
said that, I knew I should never leave the Bay alive. 

November, December passed, and I began to look forward to 
our one winter event—the coming of the mail. Day after day I 
climbed the lookout and gazed over the white hummocks for the 
black zigzag of the dog-train. It was overdue, and, out of sheer 
loneliness, I began to worry. After a fruitless trip to the look- 
out, I used to become so savage that, striding back across the 
square, I saw the half-breeds slink fearfully away from me into 
the fur-house, and was glad of it. 

The eighteenth of January came and went; still no one came. 
But on the morning of the nineteenth, as I climbed the last 
steps of the lookout, I saw something black move, off in the 
southwest. It came nearer, lengthening from a point to a long 
black line that zigzagged toand fro. I saw the glitter of snow- 
light on harness-bells and made out the black, coffin-like dog- 
sleds. Then I gave a yell that sent the snowbirds all around 
me fluttering up from the willows, and sprang down to warn 
the post. 

In two minutes we were all down at the landing, the Indians 
and “‘breeds” shouting and jabbering, their lean, mangy dogs 
howling lustily. But the newcomers were an even worse-look- 
ing set. The dogs’ hides stuck to their ribs as parchment does 
over a drum-head, and the eyes of their drivers had that bril- 
liant, glassy stare that means starvation. 

““'T'wo weeks from Oxford House,” ‘“* Worst storm known in 
the Swamp Country,” I heard the men saying as they tossed out 
the mail. ButIdid not pay much attention, for on the last 
sled I had caught a glimpse of a wizened, little, old face peer- 
ing out from a bundle of buffalo robes. 

‘Pierre !” I cried. 
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He clutched at the sides of the sled with skinny, trembling 
hands, but could not lift himself out. 

“*M’sieu’!” he answered feebly, and fell back among the furs, 
helpless. 

I lifted the old man out of the sled and carried him up to 
the house in my arms. He felt horribly light, and under the 
skin, glued like paper over his cheek-bones, I could count every 
separate vein. ‘The arms I had seen lift easily 200 pounds hung 
straight down limp from the shoulders. I put him on my bed and 
called in Jacques. .‘* Za faim blanche!” he cried at a glance, 
and the three words told the whole story. 

It was a week before Pierre was strong enough to talk. ‘We 
find him in the snow at Deer Lake,” Joséphe, the half-breed in 
charge of the mail-brigade, said to me. ‘He had not eaten 
for four days and thought to die. At Oxford House, Indians 
told us they had met him alone, three days before, and wished 
that he go back south with them. But he would not. ‘I go 
north,’ he said.” 

When Pierre finally told me the story, he lay on my bed, bol- 
stered up before a window looking away to the cold northwest, 
where the snow lay six feet deep over the swamps. 

**M’sieuw’ knows why I went,” he began. ‘“‘I went with the 
boats to Norway House, and after that I wait there a week, 
there come the boats from the far north to carry furs to the end 
of the lake and I go with them. All the way I keep saying to 
myself ‘I am going home. I go to St. Athanase and /a terre 
de Dieu, where the sun shines warm and I shall see my own 
people again!’ and then I feel ver’ happy. But other times I 
do not feel happy. When I run the rapids, and carry the pack 
over the portages, I think ‘it is the last time. You are old; 
never again will you make the little canoe leap over the rapid 
or feel the pack on your shoulder.’ And when we lie to sleep 
round the camp-fire and I hear the ptarmigan crow in the wil- 
lows and the loon cry far out over the lakes, it is as if they are 
saying good-by to me. ‘Then I think again ‘I am going home!’ 
But that does no good, M’sieu’; it is asif two things are fighting 
inside of me, and there is pain, only I am not sick. And I get 
up and walk round the fire where the men lie asleep, but that 
also does no good. At last we come to the large city where is 
the railroad—M’sieu’ has seen it ?” 

I nodded. Only to a man who, for forty-two years, had seen 
nothing larger than a Hudson Bay Company post would those 
few houses look imposing, thought I; then, with a pang, I 
remembered how the place must have changed in forty-two 
years. 
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But Pierre went on, unheeding. ‘*There are many stores 
there, each as large as the house of the Factor, here, and every 
day the people eat white bread with butter—M’sieu’, I speak the 
truth. And with the many people and horses in the streets, the 
noise is terrible—it frightens me. So I seek the store of the 
Company, and ask that one show me the railroad. When I see 
that—the iron animals that rush like the wind and shake the 
ground under me—I am still more frighten’, but I pay for my 
ticket and sit to wait for my train. And whileI sit there, the old 
pain comes back, and I think, ‘Behind you isthe north. You are 
old. You will never come back,’ till I stand up; for the pain in 
my throat chokes me, though I try to think of St. Athanase 
and the green grass-country. Then there isa noise and dust far 
away; I know the train is coming. And the minute I see that 
train, it is as if all in the same minute I see the dog-teams 
running over the snow into the sunset and feel the drift-snow 
bite into my cheek, and, beyond, I smell the rabbit-stew that 
someone cooks for supper—and then, M’sieu’, I turned and ran, 
away from the train, away from the city that frightens me, till 
I see before me the long lake and the sun shining on the little 
willows. And I lie down on the warm sand under the willows 
and cry, cry asif lama baby. But when I get up I know I 
shall never again see the Richelieu Country ; and, moz, I am 
glad!” 

There was a long silence. “‘And then?” I finally said. 

“Then I think I will go back to York Factory and M’sieu’. 
There is no brigade going, so I go alone. I am an old man, 
M’sieu’, and there is much cold and hunger, but I feel happy all 
the time and there is no more of the old pain. And when I 
see again the lakes and the little willows of the swamps, I know 
this is my home and I shall never leave it.” The old man’s 
gaunt, puckered face fairly glowed, and he raised himself on his 
arm. “Ah the North, M’sien’, the beautiful, cruel North! It 
will kill us all some day and there will be no memory of us, 
sleeping under the little willows—and yet we are of the North 
and we may not be free! Is it not so, M’sieu’ ?” 

And gazing over the snow to where the tips of a few willows 
fluttered ceaselessly, relentlessly, before a hard red sunset, in 
silence I nodded assent. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA REMINISCENCES. 
By GEN. JOHN BIDWELL. 


[For more than half a century John Bidwell was one of the foremost cit- 
izens of California—not by any accident of birth or happy business ven- 
ture, but mainly by the sheer force of righteousness, using the word in its 
larger meaning. Coming here years before the golden magnet had given 
its first tug hitherward at the hearts of adventurers the world over, he saw 
the Mexican province wrenched from the hands that had heldit till then and 
molded into a State, which was to weigh powerfully in shaping the social 
and economic future of the Republic. In the development of that State 
his voice and hand were potent factors for fifty years. Through all that 
time he preserved upon his own estate the patriarchal traditions of the older 
day, as did few other Americans. To all withinits borders, he was guide, 
counsellor and friend; its gates swung wide in limitless hospitality ; its 
storehouses were gladly open to every opportunity of beneficence. 

Near the close of his life this clear-visioned, clean-hearted, high-souled 
Californian recorded some personal recollections of the days when Cali- 
fornia was in the making. In publishing these, they will be treated with 
the respect due to historical ‘‘sources ’’—that is to say without editing or 
alteration, except for slight changes in punctuation and arrangement. 


—Ep.] 


ON THE WAY IN 1841. 


UR first experience in packing animals was under the most trying 
© circumstances. ‘The packs had to be lashed very tight in order to 
stay on atall. The mules were not the only animals that kicked. 
The horses were as bad or worse than the mules, and the oxen, at least 
some of them, surpassed all in dislodging the burdens they were to carry. 
In fact, horses and mules ran about in every direction, scattering the 
packs. The oxen not only ran, but kicked and heaved and helped to cause 
general disaster ; but we tried and tried again until we were able to make 
the packs stay on without having to fix them for several miles. 

The first night we were unable to reach water. Some of the pack-oxen 
strayed in the darkness before we camped and had to be hunted for the 
next day, while the main party went on to find water. I was the one who 
was to find the missing animals. The man who went with me became dis- 
couraged and left me when we had gone back about ten miles. Striking 
the trail of the lost animals, I followed on alone for about ten miles directly 
north, and at sundown overtook the animals lying down in the grass with 
the packs on. 

They were evidently not far from water, which the grass indicated. 
They had followed an Indian trail, and fresh moccasin tracks had been 
made for some distance after the animals had passed along. However, I 
saw no Indians, though they must have seen me, and certainly the Indians 
could not have been hostile, for I was entirely alone. 

It took some time to change and readjust the packs on the oxen so as to 
begin my return tothe company. Without being molested, I started and 
traveled during the whole night, striking the trail of the company at day- 
break, where there was an abundance of water but no timber, except wil- 
lows. The company had evidently stopped there for noon the previous 
day. My disappointment was great when I found that they had not waited 
for me as they had promised to do when they found water. I tied the oxen 
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to the willow trees and began to make extended circles to the south and 
west to find in which direction the company had gone. 

I had seen Indian fires in various directions, particularly toward the 
north and west. The ground was very hard, almost like rock, and the 
animals had left no tracks. The atmosphere was hazy and the mirage 
very embarrassing. When about three miles to the west of where I left 
the oxen, I saw two forms in the mirage to the south. Their motions led 
me to believe they were Indians mounted on horses. I hastened to regain 
the place where I had left the oxen. My horse suddenly plunged into a 
miry place almost out of sight, my gun filled with mud, but I threw it on 
to the dry ground, and with the greatest difficulty succeeded in getting 
myself and my horse out, covered with mud, and our ears and eyes filled. 
The Indians, as I supposed, were by this time quite near. My gun, a flint- 
lock, could not be fired, but I prepared as well as I could by making barri- 
cades of oxen, and trying to get dry powder into my gun, to resist attack ; 
but to my delight, two of our men appeared in place of Indians. They 
had come back to meet me, bringing water and provisions. I had been de- 
ceived, not supposing that the company had turned so sharply toward the 
south. From this time on for several days our course lay to the southwest. 

One morning as we were in the midst of packing up, a band of Indians, 
all mounted on horses, and numbering about ninety, came uptous. Not 
knowing what they might do, it certainly was not safe to permit them to 
come up to us while preparing to start. The captain could not be per- 
suaded to send men to stop them. He said the Indians would consider this 
a hostile act. Nevertheless four or five of us seized guns and went out 
toward them, and by earnest gestures made them understand not to come 
too near. Meantime the company hastened to get ready to start. 

That band of Indians was armed with carbines, and was well supplied 
with buffalo robes and other things, showing their ability to cope with 
the Blackfeet and other warlike tribes between them and the buffalo 
country, which was at that time at least 500 miles to the east and north- 
east. 

These Indians were short of ammunition. They traveled with us nearly 
all day; that is tosay, keeping abreast of us and about 100 or 200 yards 
from us. Occasionally one would come to us, or toward us, to exchange 
deerskins, moccasins, and other things for powder and balls. They were 
willing to give a large, well-dressed skin for four charges of powder and 
four bullets, and other things in proportion. They showed no signs of 
hostility, but might have done so had we permitted them to come pro- 
miscuously among us. 

In a few days we came to a country where there was very little grass. 
Everything was dry—absolutely no water. We then called a halt and asked 
the men who had been to Fort Hall for information to repeat again what 
they had learned about the country. It was the same old story. ‘* Be 
careful not to go too far to the south, because you will get to a country 
destitute of water and grass, and your animals will perish.”’ 

We thereupon changed our course and went directly north, and passed a 
range of mountains. The topography of the country was such as pre- 
vented our taking a westerly course. Wecamped on a small stream run- 
ning directly toward the north. The traveling was very good next day, 
crossing and re-crossing the stream, until at last it entered acafion. We 
traveled into the cajion till night overtook us, by which time the sides of 
the cafion had become precipitous, in places over 100 feet high. Hoping 
to get through it, we got along as best we could, floundering over boulders 
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in the very bed, which was now drying up, but which, in the winter season, 
must have been a raging river. Here we had to pass the night, our 
animals being jaded and footsore and unable to go farther. That was a 
dismal night. Our men were again called upon to give us the informa- 
tion they had obtained at Fort Hall. They were particularly enjoined not 
to go too far to the north, as they might get into deep impenetrable cafions 
and become bewildered, as trappers had been, and might wander about and 
starve to death. This cafion bore directly north. To return the way we 
came, we decided to be impossible, so at daylight next morning we deter- 
mined to see if it was possible to get through the cajion or to scale its pre- 
cipitous banks. Our reconnoitering party returned and reported that about 
three miles farther up the country looked better. This answer seemed to 
summon up the courage in our animals as well as in ourselves, and by two 
or three o’clock of that day we came to a flowing stream, and compara- 
tively good traveling. This stream is what is now known as the Hum- 
boldt River, in the present State of Nevada. This stream we followed 
first south and then north for many days. We could kill no game, it being 
very scarce; partly because the country had been all burned over, and 
partly because of its naturally barren, desolate character. It was almost 
entirely destitute of every living thing, except an occasional rabbit, or 
distant antelope far beyond reach. We had had no bread for several 
weeks, and the only meat was the poor beef of our oxen, which we very 
carefully drove with us, and were saving as our only source of supply. 
Our horses and mules of course were able to travel faster than the oxen, 
so some of our company, especially the captain and some seven or eight 
other men who belonged to his mess, were in favor of leaving the oxen 
and hurrying on to California. I was one of those who opposed leaving 
the oxen. Others who thought with me would take turns driving the oxen. 

Finally, one day when it was my turn to drive the oxen, the captain led 
the company on so fast that I could not keep up, and at night I was about 
nine miles behind the company. The next morning it was no easy task 
for me alone to get the oxen out of the brush, put the packs on and start 
on my way. The company, however, having nothing to eat, were obliged 
to wait till I overtook them, so that an ox could be killed for breakfast. I 
considered that I had been badly treated, and did not hesitate to tell the 
captain, and the men whom I thought to blame, what I thought. Curiously 
enough, they made no response. An ox was killed and the company 
breakfasted about noon. About one o’clock we were packed and ready to 
travel. The captain and his mess came to us and said, ‘‘ Let us have a 
double share of meat. Our animals are stronger and can carry it better, 
and we will kill the next ox and pay you back.’’ We very willingly con- 
sented, but as soon as all was ready to start the captain made known his 
purpose and said, “I have been found fault with and am not going to 
stand it any longer. I am going to California, and if you can keep up 
with me it is all right, and if you can’t you may go to hell.’’ So he and 
the seven started off as fast as they could go, and were soon out of sight. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. |] 
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THE CAMINO REAL. 


|S was forecast in these pages last month, an offi- 
cial call has been issued for a Camino Real 
convention for Southern California, to be held 
in Los Angeles on Saturday, January 30th, 
to discuss plans for re-creating this historic 
highway so far as from San Diego to Santa 
3arbara. This movement is no idle dream, no 





irresponsible adventure, no “‘scheme ” of some unidentified and 
ambitious person to procure glory or a “job.” It is a ripe and 
practical undertaking, launched by the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce (the strongest commercial body in the West), the 
Landmarks Club, the Southern California Historical Society, the 
Los Angeles District California Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
This means that this work, far too large for any single commu- 
nity, will be undertaken under responsible and recognized 
auspices. It has been evident from the start that if an under- 
taking of such magnitude is to succeed at all, it can be only on 
the initiative and with the backing of such representative or- 
ganizations as shall command the respect and confidence of the 
general public and furnish a common rallying point for all to 
whom the matter is of sentimental or practical interest. 

It is also evident, upon any serious consideration, that 
although the Camino Real historically covers some 500 miles up 
and down the State—namely, from San Diego to San Francisco 
Solano—and although its rehabilitation should be in time com- 
plete through its whole length, the only practicable way to 
build this great highway is by halves. Instead of being “ sec- 
tional,” to divide the task between Northern and Southern Cali- 
fornia, it is the very way to avoid sectionalism—to make a Begin- 
ning where it is Easiest, and set the Example of Success. In 
Southern California, a vastly greater population lives along the 
line of the Camino Real than in Northern California. Practically 
every important town of the seven southern counties is interested 
in this road. From Santa Barbara north, except at San Luis 
Obispo, the population and the historic interest are alike negli- 
geable save about the bays of Monterey and San Francisco. If 
the movement were to wait until an all-State organization could 
be made—and kept—effective, it would loiter a long, long time. 
“recisely in the same way the Landmarks Club went to work over 
the same Southern area—which is as much as any one organiza- 
tion can physically cope with—and saved the Missions within 
that scope ; so successfully, that eight years later the Northern 
part of the State took up a like work for zés area. Had the 
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Landmarks Club waited to build up a State movement, at least 
four of the Southern California Missions would have been irre- 
mediable ruins before work was seriously launched. If South- 
ern California, which has the far larger population with 
reference to the Road, and the vastly more general popular in- 
terest thus far, organizes the work soberly and well, on lines 
which neither the historian nor the road-builder can seriously 
criticise, the northern counties will presently take up the work 
—much sooner, indeed, than if they are awaited for its begin- 
ning. Or else the whole enterprise will be smothered by the 
present relative inertia along that part of the road where the 
population is scattered and the interest confined to a few. 


* 
* * 


The official call asks that delegates to this convention be ap- 
pointed, one each, by commercial organizations of a general 
character, improvement associations of a general character, 
Historical and Pioneer societies, parlors of the Native Sons and 
Native Daughters of the Golden West, women’s clubs, county 
Boards of Supervisors, city Trustees, farmers’ clubs, Highway 
Commissions and Camino Real Associations. 


* 
* x 


And by the way, at the outset, let us drop the Spanish article 
‘“‘El” and say plainly ‘““ The Camino Real.”* It is just as well 
to save this movement from duplicating the article as ignorantly 
as has become our habit with ‘“‘the Eldorado”—that is, “* the 
the Dorado.” As for the meaning, while it is literally “‘ The 
Royal Road,” the only proper English translation is “the 
King’s Highway.” 


- 
*x* x* 


The tentative program of topics to be considered by the con- 
vention is set forth in the call as follows : 
I. The Camino Real. 

a. Its historical verity—sources of information. 
b. Relation to the Missions. 
c. Asa practical modern highway. 
d. Commercial value to the State. 

II. Organization to be effected. 
a. ‘Territory covered. 
b. Scope of work. 
c. Form of membership. 
d. Local organizations. 
e. Ways and means. 


*The proper pronunciation is Cah-mee-no Ray-e/. 
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III. The Practical Issues. 
a. Relation of the project to the State, to the 
counties and to the cities. 
b. Needed changes in road legislation. 
c. Methods of arousing public sentiment. 
d. Necessity for a complete and uniform project. 
."s 
The honor of having the first local organization to take up 
this work belongs to Alhambra, where an earnest and intelligent 
branch of the Camino Real Association has already been 
formed, putting up its membership fees for a fund which will go 
into the common treasury of whatever central organization 
shall be formed. This is a good beginning; and the public 
spirited men and women of Alhambra are to be congratulated, 
both on their zeal in taking action and their discretion in 


making it subordinate to the general plan. 


~ 
* * 


The building of this enormous, and enormously expensive, 
Good Road is no child’s play ; nor can it probably be finished by 
private subscription and town and county appropriations, even 
in a community so warmly interested. The time will come 
when it should have, and can get, State aid—perhaps even 
national aid. But every thoughtful person realizes what hap- 
pens to a cause for which we come to Lean on the Treasury. 
The heart is gone out of it. It is no longer Ours. It falls back 
among the “public utilities’ we neglect and deem it no sin to 
rob. The Camino Real should be, first and last, a popular 
movement; for the people and by the people; born of their 
intelligent interest; begun with their personal contribu- 
tions and—no matter how much government aid they may 
secure for it—cared for and kept up by their enlightened atten- 
tion. It is only in this way that the Road can be made a prac- 
tical success ; and it is only in this way, too, that it is fit for us 
to approach the rehabilitation of the path of those single- 
hearted heroes who marked it out first with their sandalled feet 
across a wilderness. 





7 
x * 


The very first step, of course, must be organization of the 
popular movement. The interests which can be allied in this 
cause must Je allied, and in such a way that they can work to- 
gether. Here is a whole nervous system, needing only a spinal 
marrow andahead. ‘The first task of the convention will prob- 
ably be to supply these. Whether it shall be a Club, a League, 
an Association ; whether it shall be incorporated or not; what 
its title, form or status shall be—these are details. The vital 
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thing is to assemble and co-ordinate these many friends of 
the cause, under whatsoever style may be found most effective ; 
to provide a competent machine to harness the steam-power now 
going to waste—a far greaterecnergy than is generally dreamed 
—and to put that machine to work. As to the horsepower 
now wasted or undeveloped—it is enough to furnish traction 
for an even bigger cause. Every farmer is interested in this 
Good Road, whether he knows it or not—and the farmer who 
‘* mixes brains with his fertilizer” does know it. The others 
will learn ; some faster, some slower, according as God made 
them. Every man who owns a bicycle or an automobile ora 
saddle-horse is interested—and most of these snow they are. 
Every hotel man, every livery-stable, every railroad, every 
street-car line, every enterprise and every individual that plans 
to harvest a tourist dollar, has a stake in this movement—and 
the size of the stake depends on the reasonable expectation of 
that corporate or personal body in the crop of visitors. Only 
the concerns to whom it makes no difference whether another 
visitor or another settler ever strikes Southern California can 
decently afford to say of the Camino Real, ‘* What is it to me ?” 
as 

Nor is coldblooded calculation the whole story. Southern 
California ‘‘ doesn’t often get left” on “‘ business; ” but it has 
a very large population which combines pleasure with business 
—the pleasure of Thinking, once in a while. 

The Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, Improvement 
Societies, and all that sort of thing, in this wonderful commu- 
nity of Wakened Americans—they are more ‘‘ Business,” in- 
deed, than the like organizations Back Yonder; but (and 
largely for that very reason), they are more Alive. 

es 

And there are the Women’s Clubs—a truly remarkable host in 
Southern California; remarkable not only for number, not only 
for membership, but perhaps most of all for vitality. There is 
no hazard in remarking that any one of the most prominent of 
these Women’s Clubs in this region is doing more to keep alive 
the flame of intellectuality than all the men’s clubs put together. 
That is doubtless a truism for the whole country. Of course 
Men could Do It Better—but we Haven’t Time. 

os 

These women are always Pulling on the Bit. There has 
never been in human history a finer example of Communal 
Desire to Go. ‘The pity of it is that the Traces are Not 
Hooked Up—and we Get Nowhere. Hitch even ten per cent. of 
this splendid energy to something Real, and you will be aston- 
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ished to see how fast and how far it will go. Their best friend 
will be the one who shall give these earnest energies Something 
to Do—not talk, not fiddle, not dream dreams, but Do the 
Dream. And it must be either a very stupid man or a man who 
has been Too Busy to notice what was at his ear, who doesn’t 
know that if we can enlist the women the battle is two-thirds 
won. And it is only fair to remark, in passing, that while it is 
now high time for men to take hold who know what’s what, 
eighty per cent. of this whole Camino Real momentum is due 


to women. 
es 


The very next thing after organization is to determine where 
the Camino Real was. No person now alive now knows. We 
must know. ‘The people of Southern California will not stand 
for a faked Camino Real. lf it is reconstructed, it will be as 
nearly on the historic lines as practical common sense can put 
it. There is only one way to identify that historic way—by 
the historic documents. The men who marked out the Camino 
Real were under obligation of law to keep a strict record of all 
their explorations and journeys. They did keep it. These 
diaries and itineraries are extant, though so rare as to be worth 
their weight in $100 bills. There are a few people still who 
can read them critically. The historic route can be reconstructed 
by these olddocuments. While they are rare, and known only to 
the specialist, almost every community of any importance in 
Southern California has sprung up on the line thus marked out 


and recorded in them a century and a quarter ago. 


* 
* * 


The third vital point is to make the best specifications for a 
uniform, modern, Good Road. The new Camino Real should 
not be a patchwork. With reasonable elasticity for local needs, 
conditions and possibilities, it should be One Road its whole 
length. It may have to “jog” on valuable small holdings; it 
may not be as wide in a mountain pass as in a vacant valley ; 
but it must be a Highway—a logical road upon which a man 
may start with any fair machine or animal and have a tolerable 
expectation to finish without Damning its builders or having to 
walk. This is for engineers, as a determination of the route 
is for documentary scholars. But the whole outcome must be 
for us all—a road equally for farmer, footman, cavalier, wheel- 
man, automobilist, unoccupied tourist, buckboard, tallyho, and 
all. It must be a Good Road; it must be the historic road it 
pretends to be; and it must be a road for all. If itis built 
properly, it will be all these things—and more. It will be the 
finest communal effort, and the best investment, the people of 
California have yet made. 


























TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


=A CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, DIRECTORS. 
OFFICERS. J. G. Mossin. 

President, Chas. F. Lummis. Henry W. O'Melveny. 
Vice-President, Margaret Collier Graham. Rev. M. S. Liebana. 
Secretary, Arthur B. Benton, 114 N. Spring St. Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, J. G. Mossin, American National Bank. Arthur B. Benton. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. M. E. Stilson. Margaret Collier Graham. 

812 Kensington Road. Chas. F. Lummis. 


Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Messin, 1033 Santee St. 
Honorary Lirzt Mempers: R. Egan, Tessa lL. Kelso. 


Lire Mempers: Jas. B. Lankershim, J. Downey Harvey, Edward E. Ayer, Johu F. 
Francis, Mrs. John F. Francis, Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margaret Collier Graham, Miss Collier, 
Andrew McNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, Miss M. F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. 
C. Bragdon, Mrs. Jas. W. Scott, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst, Miss Annie D. Apperson, Miss 
Agues Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, Col. H. G. Otis, H. Jewne, J. R. Newberry, Dr. W. Jarvis 
Barlow, Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, U. S. Grant, jr., 
Isabel M. R. Severance, Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Miss Susan Bacou, Miss Mira Hershey, 
Jeremiah Ahern, William Marshall Garland, Geo. L. Fieitz, Miss Josephine W. Drexel, 
Mrs. Sarah M. Utt, Miss Anita Utt, Emily Runyon Earl, D. M. Riordan, Frank J. Sullivan, 
Alice Phelan Sullivan, John Jewett Garland, Alfred Solano, P. Campbell Hoyle, Amelia P. 
Hollenback, D. Freeman, H. T. Lee. 


Apvisory Boarp: Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, Gen. H.G. Otis, R. Egan, W.C. Patter- 
son. Adeline Stearns Wing, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas. Cassat Davis, Mise 
M. F. Wills, C. D. Willard, John F. Francis, Frank J. Polley, Rev. Hugh K. Walker, 
Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Augeles. 


ITH January 1st all memberships lapse, and fees for 1904 become 
due. The Club is seriously in need of funds to prosecute its 
work ; and trusts that all members will be prompt in remitting 

their dues. 

1903 was the banner year of the Club’s work; it is hoped to do even 
better in 1904. The initiation of an official public movement to re-con- 
struct the Camino Real—the old King’s Highway from Mission to Mis- 
sion—promises a large increase in public understanding of the need and 
the magnitude of the Club’s work. 

Membership is $1 per year, and is open to all. Life membership, with 
handsome certificate for framing, $25. 

An illustrated pamphlet, showing what the Club has done, will be sent 
free on application. 

The Landmarks Club Cook Book—the best California cook book ever 
printed—is for the benefit of the work. Price, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. From 
the Out West Co., or Mrs. J. G. Mossin (as above), or C. C. Parker, 


book-seller, Los Angeles. 
FUNDS FOR THE WORK. 
Already acknowledged, $6,930. 
New contributions—H. T. Lee, Los Angeles, $25, life membership. 
Mrs. W. D. Turner, Pasadena, $1.50; Mrs. John H. Drain, Los Angeles, 


$1.25. 
$1 each—The Thursday Club, Deadwood, S. Dakota; Miss Edith Fergu- 
son Black, Los Angeles ; John B. Miller, Pasadena; H. W. Barnard, San 


Francisco. 
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ING WITHOUT;AND TO ‘THIN’ A LATTLE. }} 
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Poor Dobbin is not the only creature upon which civiliz- eine 
ation puts blinders. He has this advantage over some BUT FORGETTING 
others, that he can See Ahead, though he is saved from oe Ene. 
the shock of seeing someone come up alongside. Or blinders, on 
the contrary, are mostly hung in front ; so that we cannot see 
very much beyond the dollar at the tip of our nose. 

Los Angeles is now, as it has been for several years, the most 
extraordinarily progressive city in America. A quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars is being spent every month on street railroads ; 
more than a million a month is habitually going into new build- 
ings ; and everything is in proportion. Which is all very fine. 
The railroad-tracks, however, are mostly laid on sleepers; and 
as a rule the man who has to erect a sky-scraper puts ina 
foundation first. 

Within a dozen miles from the city the gaunt Sierra Madre 
looks down upon its nursling valleys. In a thousandth of the 
time that went to write the smallest of the myriad wrinkles 
upon that ancient face, the Mother Range has seen its lap 
turned from desert to an Eden. It has suckled a marvellous 
brood of communities to a lusty growth; and has had the ex- 
perience, not unknown to mothers, of being forgotten of its 
children. Youth is naturally heedless; but it is high time for 
these communities to remind themselves that they are not—and 
never can be—weaned. The life of these valleys is drawn not 
from the number of educated and wealthy people who settle in 
them ; not from the golden crops they yield ; not from the rail- 
roads, hotels, blocks, or all the labyrinth of enterprise—but 
from the granite breasts of the Sierra Madre, the Mother 
Range. And those breasts are going dry. 

What with the criminal carelessness of irresponsibles unfit 
to be trusted in the woods or near a tree ; what with the inevi- 
table accidents which accompany civilization even when care- 
ful; what with fires and other destructive agencies, the de- 
forestation of the range has already gone far beyond the actual 
danger line. An enlightened new policy of the government 
toward forest reservations has, indeed, put a hitch in the gallop 
of destructiveness; but such protection as Government gives is 
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pitifully inadequate for so great and so inaccessible an area. 
This whole enormously rich and enormously thoughtless com- 
munity owes it to a handful of people that the prosperity of 
Los Angeles for the next twenty years has not been hopelessly 
discounted. If it had not been for the efforts of T. P. Lukens, 
of Pasadena, and a few other persons who use their minds to 
think with, our watershed would have been so skinned by this 
time that we could expect nothing but an impending collapse of 
the water supply upon which every business, every field and 
every home in this region depends. ‘Through the efforts of this 
faithful little band the campaign of protecting what forests are 
left, and replanting the denuded slopes, has gone on steadily 
for some years—but, owing to lack of funds and lack of public 
interest, with a slowness which does little credit to our real in- 
telligence. They are the sort of men that will die fighting on ; 
but it looks to be about time to Help them take Care of Us. The 
work is almost at a standstill for want of men and money to 
carry it on. 

Mr. Huntington is laying out here, with magnificent energy, an 
urban and interurban system of electric transit which has at pres- 
ent norival in the world. But where does Mr. Huntington think 
he is going to get his water from? The price of a couple of 
miles of track, put in yearly to keep the Mother Range from 
going dry, would mean a good deal more to his total investment 
within five years from now than the instant equipment of the 
said few miles. The people who are putting up seven-to-twelve 
story buildings as an investment will have plenty of tenants as 
soon as the plasterers are turned out; but they will not have 
many tenants in 1909 if the springs, which irrigate Los An- 
geles County and push behind the faucets of every Los Angeles 
home ‘‘cease continuing,” or even shrink 20%. And so of 
every other enterprise, of all those that make this section a 
wonder to the business world. 

It is no exaggeration to say that these things are coming. It 
is not asking too much to suggest that a reasonably intelligent 
population had better begin to see as far ahead as the day after 
tomorrow. It does not need to be argued that if our watershed 
is denuded of plant growth, our rivers, brooks, springs and wells 
will presently fail. Your child’s teacher can tell you that much. 
It is a thing that we do not See on a transparency across the 
street as we go to business; Destiny does not send around a dun 
the first of every month to tell us what is going to happen; and 
we are reasonably occupied with the things of this minute. 
But if the present drift goes on for five years more, we shall 
awaken to a condition which we cannot remedy in less than 
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twenty years. It wou/d be remedied, no doubt. Southern Cali- 
fornia is too valuable a possession to be lost, even by the stu- 
pidity of its present owners. But while later people would re- 
forest our mountains and enjoy our lands, the generation which 
permits the Drought to take judgment upon it by default shall 
surely come upon bankruptcy. 


Jeanne C, Carr was once of some consequence in Cali- —— 


tornia letters ; but last month she died ancient and for- CHANGE 


gotten. The California of today knew her not. She 
had been out of the world these dozen years, or the like ; and in 
that time all things are become new in the land where her name 
was one to conjure with. There is no “Carmelita,” now, 
where the elect used to gather; and while there is a Pasadena, 
it is not the Pasadena of the Improvement Association, but an 
out-bostoning of Boston. And it is long since there has beena 
Mrs. Carr- ‘hat tiny, withered cricket, old and old since my 
memory runueth not to the contrary; but always cheery and 
blessed, even after her orb began visibly to decline upon the 
evening fog. She wrote somewhat, and very well; but it was 
as the first “‘literary center” in Southern California that she 
was really notable. None that admired her may fairly wish 
her back in these sophisticated days. She Had her Share —a 
rich share of joy. a double portion of sorrow. But we may at 
least pause to bespeak peace to the ashes of a little old woman 
who in her simpler time counted for as much as a whole tally of 
women’s clubs does today in the same geography. 


The present indications are that Leonard Wood will 


WITH THEM. 


THE MAN 


be confirmed as Major General, and that we shall have AND THE 


another encouraging example of the President’s peculiar 
faculty for doing the right thing against odds, and “making it 
stick.” This isgratifying, not only for the sake of the army, not 
only for the general encouragement of ability against Red 
Tape, but also as an earnest that public common sense, which 
there is sometimes some temptation to doubt, has still great 
vitality. Civilian ignorance as to the army and the field—par- 
ticularly the frontier field, or a foreign island—our nebulous but 
always suspicious concept of every alien custom; the natural 
conviction of every fussy fossil major and his admiring friends 
that he should be It—these things are among the many handi- 
caps over which the saving grace of common sense appears to 
have triumphed. 

We have somewhat a national habit to call things *‘ Funny.” 
Weddings are Funny, and funerals are Funny, and everything 
is Funny-—if we may believe what we hear. It was Funny to 
see a man like Wood attacked by the postal thief Rathbone and 


MACHINE. 


oe a 


a. 
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his friend Senator Hanna—the Respectable, Sleek, Successful 
incarnation of everything that is most detestable and alarming 
in American public life and ideals. It is more than Funny—it 
is Devilish Funny. Routine jealousy is not a crime. It is a 
weakness of human nature. So, too, is timidity of the pocket- 
book. But the Organized Appetite of the spoilsman and the 
materialist, the willingness to Forget in order to Get—this #s a 
crime, not only against our nature, but against even civilization. 

Wood is a human man. I have heard him Swear. I rode 
around with him in Washington one Sunday, as he sought not 
a sermon, but certain godly Senators—to try to dissuade them 
from their plan to swindle Cuba and prostitute the United 
States. But they had all gone to church. Yet though he is 
thus Sinful, I would enjoy nothing better than precipitating 
Wood and Hanna into any possible gathering of one thousand 
Americans, in any city, or in any backwoods community, with- 
out identification or introduction, and letting Nature Take Her 
Course. In an hour, any such concatenation of Americans 
would have found out which was the Man. 

How Wise our daily educators and our public men can be, 
was perhaps never more sweetly shown than in this inquiry. 
The charge that Wood ailowed the Cubans to continue that 
dreadful “‘gambling establishment ” Jai Alai—this is too, too 
much. It is precisely equivalent to impeaching the Mayor of 
Boston because he allows the national game of baseball to be 
played within the sacrosanct precincts of the Hub. Jai Alai is 
just as much a national game of Cuba (and of some other 
Spanish-American countries) as baseball is of the United 
States; and it is precisely as much a ‘“‘gambling device.” 
There is not a baseball game, nor a football game, nor a presi- 
dential election, in the United States which has not as much 
gambling in it as a game of Jai Alai. If the election of bishops 
of the Methodist church aroused enough popular interest, there 
would also be bets on that. Anyone that ever saw that ex- 
pert game knows this ; anyone who has not seen it would do his 
mind a service by not guessing. 

There are still a few men left in public life who are not more 
or less Hannaized; who keep the rugged old virtues ; whose 
word is their bond, and better than another man’s cash bail; 
who neither trim, nor palter, nor skulk, nor figure “‘ what there 
is in it.” And Leonard Wood is one of these. Not only that ; 
he has military and administrative genius almost as rare now- 
adays as his uncompromising integrity. ‘‘Seniority” is a use- 
ful thing—and a necessary since we have to adjust our systems 
to the mediocre average. But Napoleon did not “‘ get there” 
by Seniority. Neither did Cesar. Neither did Roosevelt. 
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Wood is none of these men. It is too early yet to say just where 
he shall stand; but it is not too early to say that in unmistaka- 
ble fashion he is a peak upheaved by nature high above the 
average altitude of his generation. It will be one of the best 
things that has befallen the American army, to have that long 
head, that keen eye, and that ponderable fist just where the 
likest man I know to him has put him. 


As years go on, the vivid pages which Wm. E. Smythe a 


has contributed to thirty numbers of this magazine (end- SHADOWS 


ing with last month) will rather grow than shrink in 

value. The Twentieth Century is young, yet. It has its mis- 
takes to make—and to learn by. Precept always comes to us 
too soon ; when we can understand it, we hardly need it. It is 
only after we have bumped our own heads for our very selves, 
and upon our proper wall, that we can sympathize with what 
we used to be told as to the relative resistance of walls and 
craniums. 

It is a precarious matter to advise posterity ; and the mentor 
may confidently expect to be lonely. Still, he needn’t mind 
that ; for every step of progress the world has ever taken, it 
took by just such forecasts of the Man Too Soon. 

How previous the specific prophet is, only the calendar can 
unfold. How soon the stolid drift of numbers shall find itself 
in his train, and how far it shall follow him—these, no prophet 
whatsoever may foresay. All the seer can know is that the 
Right shall inevitably Come True in its fullness of time. 

How letter-perfect upon its details Mr. Smythe has read the 
Coming Fact, the Lion has no way to know; but that his main 
contentions are right; that his Pathfinding across the un- 
charted peaks of the Coming West has blazed the passes the 
multitude shall sometime tread; and that his adventuring upon 
the future has been not only magnificent in its sustained cour- 
age, but unmatched in modern economics for the clarity, the 
brilliancy and the vitality of its text—of this there is no ques- 
tion. Reform “literature” is generally as deadly dull as it is 
dead in earnest ; but here it has a classic. 

To this Frémont of the economics of our Arid Lands—Good 
Hunting! His Conquest of Arid America was the head of its 
class. May the new book to which he is now bent, 7he Sur- 
plus Man, be still greater for his interim of growth. 


. . ~_ ers io Ss ac is 
And speaking of Literary Centers, a curious fact is — 


BEFORE. 


brought out by the latest edition of Who's Who in THE CREAM 


America. That is, the fact is “curious” (as all facts 
are) to those who had not already half-way guessed it. This 
almost indispensable New York text-book lists—carefully and 


RISES. 
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with excellent discrimination—the 14,443 most eminent living 
men and women among the 80,000,000 inhabitants of the United 
States—most eminent in letters, art, law, medicine, politics. In 
proportion to its population, a larger number of these notables 
now reside in California than in any other State in the Union, 
excepting only New York and Massachusetts. California’s 
proportion is practically half as large again as the proportion 
of the whole United States. In gross number of these distin- 
guished Americans, California is surpassed only by New York, 
Massachusetts, the District of Columbia, Pennsylvania, Illinois 
and Ohio, in that order. It has more of them, numerically, 
than Indiana, Iowa and Delaware, with three and half times its 
population. If the cities of New York, Boston, Washington, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Cincinnati were eliminated, no other 
State would be in the comparison with California. 

Who’s Who lists birthplace as well as residence. It is worth 
noting, also, that every far Eastern State, except New York and 
the District of Columbia, is losing its leading sons and daugh- 
ters. The migration rate far exceeds the birth rate, so far as 


concerns celebrities or those competent to become so. Even in 
Massachusetts, one out of every seven of the most successful 
has migrated to some other State. 419 of the most eminent 
living Americans were born in Maine, but only 118 of that 
category now live there. The old States increase in population ; 
but they cannot hold their favorite sons. Every Western State, 
on the other hand, now counts among its residents more of these 
national figures than were born in it—and in California the pro- 
portion is nearly five to one. In other words, the East is paying 
tribute to the West in its best brains—as in some other things. 
It is only the National Capital, the American metropolis, and 
the two or three other most dazzling cities that seriously divert 
this steady drift of the reddest blood from the old communities 
to the new. 


IN THE The Panama Railroad isn’t impressive for mileage ; 
amet ~ but for a generation it has been a proverb as the Longest 
~ "for its Length ever built—and the most corrupt per 
mile. It is the historic line whereon the conductor was said to 
take up the fares in a gunny-sack, go forward to the baggage 
car and swing the open bag around his head by the lower cor- 
ners. Whatever money stuck to the walls of the car, belonged 
to the Company ; what fell to the floor, was for the conductor. 
I have sometimes suspected that there was a shade of exaggera- 
tion in this statement; but at any rate, it is the story Ameri- 
cans on the spot invented to indicate the character of the road ; 
and it has been aclassic fortwenty years. If it isn’t literally 
true, it is deliciously Isthmian. 

The Gold-Brick ** Republic of Panama ”—composed of a hire- 
ling of this railroad, an agent of the De Lesseps swindle, an 
electric-light promoter, the half-breed Federico Boyd, a Colom- 
bian Perry Heath, and a few more patriots of the same stripe— 
never made a Declaration of Independence, never fought a battle 
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to be free, never had an election, a governor, a legislative body, 
an executive, or voters. It isa ‘* Republic” without a Fourth 
of July, a Lexington, a Bunker Hill, a Yorktown, a Washing- 
ton, a Continental Congress. It has neither army, navy, capital, 
port*, postal service. When its mother country rebelled from 
Spain—fired by the spirit of our own 1776—there were wars and 
generals and armies and the earning of independence along a 
bitter decade. But times are easier now. All you have to do 
to be a Man is to steal your mother’s jewels and sell them toa 
Tourist for enough to start you in business. You'll be Recog- 
nized—and by noone more promptly than by the feudal gentle- 
men who hate a real republic and love to see it lapse to the 
good old game of Grab. Only a little while ago, the United 
States was a menace to every monarchy on earth. Not because 
it was Big, but because it was Different. No first-class Power 
is afraid of our army or our navy; but every power on earth 
feared our stand for the equal rights of man. The Declaration 
of Independence was worth all the battleships we shall build in 
a hundred years. 74ey can kill good men of other lands; but #7 
brought to us the best men of every land. As between the 
country with the biggest navy and the country with the truest 
liberty, Destiny will not be long in balancing the scales. And 
as for the Canal, we should have got it—or the expensive lesson 
that it Can’t be Did—quite as soon by an honest deal with its 
rightful owner as we shall by this smuggle of stolen goods. 

As for the impressive array of revolutions Colombia has had 
—well, she’s put them down. And what have they to do with 
the World Highway? The Isthmus is still there, isn’t it ? 
Recollect any time since 1849 when Americans, Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, Senegambians or others weren’t crossing it at pleas- 
ure, if they had the fare ? Indeed, had you ever lost sleep over 
the Colombian revolutions, until the convenient penumbra of 
the shadow of the shade of a revolution befell where we could 
Use it in our Business ? 

Colombia rejected a treaty—well, we have rejected many. 
She would have made a satisfactory treaty—she would make 
one now. Even now, we could get the canal—and not a day the 
later—by dealing decently with Colombia; saving our own 
honor, reviving the trust of all the little republics south of us— 
every one of which became a republic on the faith of our De- 
claration of Independence, and every one of which is now 
naturally suspicious of us—and all it would cost would be to 
** reconsider.” 

The Lion is a stiff-necked generation. He doesn’t love to 
say, ‘Excuse me—my mistake.” But he would rather beg 
pardon of every other beast now extant than of himself. 





Los Angeles was the fourth city in the Union to I Gracr 


maintain Symphony Concerts (as it still does, success- 
fully and to a high standard); it is now the fifteenth 
city to found an affiliated society of the most serious scientific 
body in the United States, the Archzological Institute of 
America. Details of this interesting foundation will be given 
next month. 

Cuas. F. Lummis, 


*For the United States holds the ports. 


AS WELL 


AS BRIc# 
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Rarely, I believe, has a gentleman by both 
birth and training, a man of scholarly pro- 
fession and acquirement, courteous, refined 
and truthful, and moved by entirely honorable purpose, written a book so 
discourteous, so unscholarly, so careless of professional ethics, and so un- 
truthful in its message to the average reader as 7he Torch, by Herbert 


“THOU SHALT Miller Hopkins. Something to this effect I have already said to 
NOT BEAR Mr. Hopkins (for whom I have a genuine personal regard). From 


. " . .% 

FALSE WETEEES. his letter in reply I quote, with his explicit permission, all that 
seems to me vital by way of explanation or defense, before proceeding to 
my own comment. 

I wished to write a book which should mirror faithfully and dispassionately typical con- 
ditions in American universities. I wished to point out the dangers resulting from the 
materialistic spirit of the age, a spirit which shows itself in the universities in the passion 
for big things that appeal to the eye—great buildings, large classes, spectacular football 
games, and so forth. Again, the status of the university teacher, I felt, was more unsatis- 
factory in America than in any other great civilized country. . . . It seemed best to me 
to depict the situation as I understood it by means of character in action, rather than to 
write a series of essays; for practically only one or two magazines would be the proper 
channels through which the essays could reach the public, and these questions had already 
been discussed therein by men of greater ability and reputation than myself. [There fol- 
lows a mention of certain cases of forced resignatiou of university professors.) But the 
most famous and dramatic disturbance occurred at Stanford University, and that my story 
naturally suggests that disturbance it would be idle todeny. Before going farther, how- 
ever, I wish to say tuat the advertisement of my publishers, in which they mentioned the 
Pacific Coast, came to me as a shock, and I wrote to them at once to abandon that form, for 
the very reason that I wished my book tocall attention to a general situation. 

The Stanford situation, then, was the inspiration of the story, but I felt certain that 
President Jordan’s character and achievements were so well known that no one could sup- 
pose I had himin mind. And it is equally true that Mrs. Tupper does not stand for Mrs. 
Stanford, nor for any benefactress, but is a creation of my own. The same is true of the 
other characters, so far as it is possible for an author toinvent. I venture to assert that 
my professors are typical of their profession, and I ask you to believe that the book was 
written in all sincerity without the slightest desire to injure anyone. 

The dramatic possibilities of the Stanford situation were so superior from the novelist’s 
point of view that I chose it, hoping that the limits of my indebtedness to it would be 
generally recognized. And I think that they have been. As far as I have read the reviews 
up to this time, not one has assumed that I meant to satirize President Jordan, though, of 
course, Stanford University has been referred to more than once. The book has been 
taken as a discussion of the university situation by papers in the East much more generally 
than you would think probable unless you had followed the reviews. . . . An author’s 
right to make use of historical events, the participants in which are still living, for the 
purpose of fiction, is a question on which much can be said pro and con. My own conten- 
tion is that the right depends upon the author’s purpose. If it is distinctly ethical and 
impersonal, I believe he is justified. Any satisfaction I might take, however, in the com- 
pletion of my task is seriously marred by the offeuse I have unintentionally given on the 
Coast, which gives me keen distress. 

No one can doubt the frank sincerity of this statement. Let us see how 
Mr. Hopkins has gone to work to carry out his good intent, asserting first 
that historical facts and actual persons, alive or dead, if used at all in 
fiction, must be whole facts and undeformed characters. The more “ dis- 


tinctly ethical’’ an author’s purpose and the more definitely he proposes 
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himself as an expounder of morality, the more stringent is the obligation 
upon him not to bear any false witness as to either occurrence or motive. 

Mr. Hopkins, before being called to the chair of Latinin Trinity College, 
was instructor in the same subject at the University of California. He 
was there, I believe, when Dr. Wheeler accepted its Presidency, and cer- 
tainly during the time of Prof. Ross’s involuntary divorce from his posi- 
tion at Stanford, and the resignations, enforced or of preference, which 
followed it. Some pains has been taken, both by his publishers and the 
reviewers, to inform the reading public as to this fact. Readers of this 
novel are therefore entitled to believe that its author knows the truth 
about both the persons and the conditions in these two great universities, 
and that, where a chain of incidents in the novel closely parallels events 
which, within public knowledge, actually happened, the character of the 
persons involved and the motives actuating them, shall be depicted with at 
least as much nearness to the truth. If the author fails to do this, he has 
done what he could to spread a lie upon the records. And if,as Mr. Hop- 
kins has done, he makes some of his invented personages act as the real 
persons in the real drama did act, so far as the average public knowledge 
and memory of the action goes, but makes them impossible travesties of 
the real persons, and attributes shameful motives to them—motives, which 
not only did not exist, but could not have existed—he does a thing which is 
barely saved from being disgraceful and contemptible by his blindness as 
to what he was really doing. 

Let it be granted at once that no one knowing Dr. Jordan or Mrs. Stan- 
ford ever so slightly, either personally or by observation of their words or 
acts, will suppose that Prest. Babington and Mrs. Tupper,in Zhe Torch, 
were intended as portraits, or even caricatures of them. Of the one Mr. 
Hopkins has seen fit to make a time-serving politician, a bully, a liar, a 
coward, an eloquent expounder of insignificant platitudes, a man capable 
of agreeing to marry a vulgar, uneducated, miserly, half-insane, old harri- 
dan for the sake of her millions; the other is drawn as a miser who is led 
into great benefactions for the university by the fascinations of its presi- 
dent, who—pah ! the taste is too vile in my mouth to carry the detail of it 
further. Yet it is safe to say that very many readers of the novel, know- 
ing nothing much about the President of Stanford and its surviving 
Founder except that the one dismissed Prof. Ross with the approval or at the 
wish of the other, and being assured that the ‘* Ross Case ’’ was the inspir- 
ation of the book, will surely assume that the author has intended to draw 
the persons and the motives of that case with approximate truth. 

But there is an even graver charge against the book than any possible 
distortion of individual reputations. Professor Hopkins wished to ‘‘mirror 
faithfully and dispassionately typical conditions in American universities.”’ 
As such a study of typical conditions 7ke Jorch has been generally ac- 
cepted by the reviewers. Indeed, every review which I have seen has 
treated it seriously and with distinct approval. Is Mr. Hopkins soberly 
willing to commit himself flatly to the proposition that it is typical of 
State universities that their presidents are not much better than mere 
windbags, or lick-spittle sycophants ? Or that nobly competent professors 
are discharged for reasons among which personal jealousy, both professional 
and sexual, is important ? Orthat great gifts to universities come typically 
from women who are sexually attracted toward their Presidents ? Or that 
he has ever known of any one case in which these things were true? Yet 
these three points are insisted upon repeatedly in 7he Zorch—are indeed 
among the matters which will stick in the mind of the average novel-reader 
after the rest is forgotten. Imagine what would be thought and said if a 
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French, or German, or English writer were to introduce such matter into 
a ‘‘ faithful and dispassionate study of typical conditions in American uni- 
versities.”’ Yet this has been done by a man educated at Columbia and 
Harvard, instructor in the University of California and Professor in Trinity. 

The Torch is an interesting story, shows a distinct technical advance 
beyond Mr. Hopkins’s previous novel, and carries internal evidence of the 
author’s familiarity with university life as well as of his sincerity of pur- 
pose. . All the more for these reasons, it ought never to have been written ; 
it ought now to be withdrawn from sale; and Mr. Hopkins ought to dis- 
avow, as publicly as possible, the falsities which he has unwittingly 
spread broadcast. And then he should earnestly commune with himself 
over the following words of the man he has so grossly, though not with in- 
tention, libelled : 

Itis not the fear of the public, of the press, of the rich or of the poor, 
that should deter a young man from rash speaking. It is the fear that 
he may not tell the truth, the fear that he may mislead others or bring 
reproach upon himself or his colleagues by undue proclamation of his 
own crudity. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 


A By good fortune there are this month on my review-table the 
SCHOLAR two latest books to bear Dr. Jordan’s name, Zhe Voice of the 
SPEAKS. . > " ° . ~ 

EB Scholar ( Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco), and Zhe Cail of 
the Twentieth Century (American Unitarian Association, Boston). Under 
the former title are gathered fifteen addresses, delivered on various occa- 
sions before university audiences ; the other book is a single—and singu- 
larly inspiring—‘‘Address to Young Men.’’ From each of these I take 
one paragraph, choosing the first because there is wrapped in it the suffi- 
cient motive for ‘‘ the Ross Case ’’—a motive worlds apart from any sug- 
gested by Mr. Hopkins; the second because it is a noble specimen of the 
power with which Dr. Jordan drives home his thought. 

The university must stand for infinite patience and the calm discussion of the ideas and 
ideals which it must leave to men of action to frame into deeds. The passionate appeal is 
no part of its function. In order that politics shall not creep into the university, the men 
of the university must try not to creepinto politics. . . . There can be nogreater foe to 
academic existence, and therefore to academic freedom, than the professor who makes his 
chair acenter of propaganda of personal opinions. Whether these are right or wrong, 
popular or unpopular, makes little difference. The effect is the same. The appeal is to 
prejudice and takes the place of investigation. The function of the university in public 
affairs must always be essentially judicial. This does not mean that the scholar’s voice 
should be silent in times of moral issues. It is now and then the scholar’s sworn duty to 
take the great bull of public opinion by the horns, regardless of results to himself or to the 
association of scholars he represents. . . . But such moments are not matters of every 
day,and the small battles of society must be fought by men of action who enroll them- 
selves under banners which flutter for the hour. 


Your first duty in life is toward your afterself. So live that your afterself—the man you 
ought to be—may in his time be possible and actual. Far away in the twenties, the thirties 
of the Twentieth Century he is awaiting histurn. His body, his brain, his soul are in your 
boyish hands. He cannot help himself. What will you leave for him? Will it bea brain 
unspoiled by lust or dissipation, a mind trained to thiak and act, a nervous sytem true as 
a dial in its response to the truth about you? Will you, boy of the Twentieth Century, let 
him come as a man among men in his time, or will you throw away his inheritance before 
he has had the chance to touch it? Will youturn over to him a brain distorted,a mind 
diseased, a will untrained to action, a spinal cord grown through and through with the 
devil grass of that vile harvest we call wild oats? Will you let him come, taking your 
place, gaining through your experiences, hallowed through your joys, building on them 
his own, or will you fling his hope away, decreeing wantonly that the man you might have 
been shall never be ? 


This is eloquence of that higher order which depends not at all upon 
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grace of manner or carefully woven rhetoric, but forges the white truth 
under the direct blow of “‘straight talk,’’ with the weight of character 
behind it. 

Another invasion of the classic shades where faculties preside TURN NOT 
while students browse is personally conducted by Anna McClure a 
Sholl, in Zhe Law of Life. ‘‘ Hallworth University ”’ is unmis- = 
takably Cornell, and Miss Sholl has taken some liberties with actual per- 
sons in depicting her characters. But everything has been done in the 
friendliest spirit, and without caricature ; nor is there any danger of con- 
fusing the fact with the fiction. This is a “problem novel,’’ involving 
the gravest questions of both personal and professional relations. Here, 
as in ‘‘ The Torch,’’ the sympathy of the reader is invited for a professor 
whose radical economic expressions lead to a request for his resignation. 

But both professor and president are drawn with discretion; no personal 
antagonism is allowed to cloud the view; and the picture displayed is of 
honorable men disagreeing widely on a vital point, and the one in author- 
ity using his power as his duty compelled him, but without hostile feeling 
on either side. The novel is well worth reading. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

A VERY 


Volumes VII and VIII of Zhe Philippine Jslands bring the 
record down to 1593. They contain very much that is of the live- ge . 
liest interest to any discriminating mind. I have been sternly 
resisting the temptation to quote month by month from these ‘“‘ musty, 
dead records’’ some of the deliciously living passages in which they 
abound. But I give way this time before the grimly pertinent comment of 
good old Bishop Salazar upon the failure to provide adequate religious 
instruction, that, ‘“‘some provinces have been paying tribute to your 
Majesty for more than twenty years, but without receiving on account of 
that any greater advantage than to be tormented by the tribute, and after- 
ward to go to hell.’’ Having once fallen, it is easy to go on with a longer 
quotation from a Decree of Pope Gregory XIV, “‘ given at Rome, at St. 
Peter’s, under the seal of the Fisherman, April 18, 1591."" This is respect- 
fully but earnestly commended to the attention of those who believe that 
it was the habit of Spanish rulers and Spanish priests to establish a 
general condition of slavery or serfdom among the natives. 

We have learned that our very dear son in Christ, Philip, the Catholic king of the Spains, 


has ordered that in view of the many deceits usually practiced therein, no Spaniard in the 


aforesaid Philippine Islands shall, even by the right of war, whether just or unjust, or of 


purchase, or any other pretext whatsoever, take or hold or keep slaves or serfs; and yet 
I . 


that in contravention of this edict or command of King Philip, some still keep slaves in 
their service. In order, then, as conformable to reason and equity, that the Indians may 
go to and from their Christian doctrines and their own homes and lands freely and safely, 
without any fear of slavery, in virtue of holy obedience and under pain of excommunica- 
tion, we order and command all and singular the persons dwelling in those islands—of no 
matter what state, degree, condition, rank and dignity—on the publication of these 
presents to set wholly free, without any craft and deceit, whatever Indian slaves and serfs 
they may have; nor for the future shall they in any manner, coutrary to the edict or com- 
mand of the said King Philip, take or keep captives or slaves. 

This would seem reasonably conclusive as to the position of both Church 
and State on the question of Indian slavery. It will even compare favor- 
ably with any utterance or action of the United States, in that particular 
matter, since this nation assumed control over the destinies of the Islands. 
The Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland, O. $4 nef per voluime. 

However the law may be, I seem to have in equity arighteous ‘Tuk BULLINST 
claim for damages against Ernest Thompson Seton. Since the OF ’EM 

%* 

evening when his 7wo Little Savages reached this review-table, a 
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my Junior Volunteer Assistant has ceased to give any fraction of his at- 
tention to any other of ‘‘ the books a boy’d like.’? To my gentle remon- 
strance for this neglect of duty, he replies: ‘‘ But, papa, that’s just the 
bulliest of ’em all. Why, it tells just how to make fires without any 
matches, and build wigwams, and tents, and dams, and bows-and-arrows, 
and moccasins, and tepees and war-bonnets, and they had just slathers of 
fun camping out, and playing Injun and Deer-Hunt and catching lynxes 
and coons and three-fingered tramps, and I’m going to do it next summer 
when we go to the mountains.’’ This sentence seems to cover the contents 
of the book and its fascinations for boys of all ages adequately enough so 
that I can pass it along, endorsed. ‘The profuse and illuminating illustra- 
tions are by the author; the detail of their arrangement and the design- 
ing of cover, title-page and other decorative feature by Mrs. Seton. It will 
have delighted students so long as boys are boys. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $1.75 net. 


MOVING BEEF The Log of a Cowboy, though fiction in its form and its associa- 
FROM MEXICO tion of incidents, is most emphatically fact, both as a whole and 
TOC, ts detail, and is much better qualified to be called history than 

many a book which has laid formal claim to that title. It followsa 
million pounds of beef, while that important factor in our Indian policy 
conveys itself, assisted by fourteen men and a hundred and forty-two 
horses, some three thousand miles, from the southernmost corner of Texas 
to the Blackfoot Agency in Montana, to fill a Government contract. Andy 
Adams, the author, knows “the trail’? as no man can but one for whom 
through many years it was the path of his profession. He tells of it in the 
most direct and matter-of-fact fashion, with no “‘ gush”’ or “ fine writing,”’ 
nor any attempt to throw a veil of romance across it. It is as convincing 
as Defoe’s ‘‘ Journal of the Plague Year,’’ and a good deal more readable. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 


THE SALE Geraldine Bonner scores a center-shot with Zomorrow’s Tangle, 
OF A which is one of the best Californian novels which have so far ap- 
SURPLUS WIPE. peared. The Prologue, indeed, with but slight changes, might 

have stood alone as a novelette of California in the early fifties and would 
then have been unsurpassed in its class. I speak deliberately, and with 
full recollection of Bret Harte, and others in that field. The more elabor- 
ated action of the story is set for twenty-five years later, when the Mor- 
mon emigrant, who had traded his wife and infant daughter to a miner for 
a fresh pair of horses, has become, by virtue of ‘‘ the Comstock,’’ one of 
the powers of San Francisco. The daughter, whom her mother saw fit to 
name ‘‘ Mariposa Lily,’’ has grown to magnificent womanhood, never 
knowing that the man whose name she bore was not her true father. 
Father and daughter meet soon after the opening of the tale, and from 
this point most readers will find it impossible to quit the book unfinished. 
Miss Bonner’s work in fiction has up to this time, I believe, been confined 
within the limits of the short story. This novel establishes fully her title 
to use the larger canvas. The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. $1.50. 


BIOGRAPHY Lyman Abbott’s Henry Ward Beecher is a just and interpreting 
THAT study of the man who, without much doubt, affected the thought 
INTERPRETS. and action of the United States more profoundly than any other 

“* preacher ”’ of his generation. This is no less than was to be expected 

from Dr. Abbott, who almost half a century ago received from the young 

preacher of Brooklyn the impulse which sent him into the ministry ; who 

was, through the rest of Beecher’s life, his friend, appreciative, affection- 

ate, yet critical; who succeeded him in the Plymouth pulpit, and who was 
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for many years associated with him in the editorship of the first unde- 
nominational religious journal. Dr. Abbott touches but lightly on the 
detail of Mr. Beecher’s personal life, considering him mainly as lover of 
God and his fellow-men and as interpreter of the nature of God and the 
duty of man to God and to his fellow-men. The book should be in every 
library, public or private. Houghton, Mifflin ‘& Co., Boston; Stoll & 
Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.75 net. 

The Beaten Path, by Richard L,. Makin, is a novel of more than THE VICTORY 

passing interest and importance—that is to say, the judicious OF 
reader of the next generation is likely to find it worth his while. 
Longer than is the present fashion—the count of pages runs beyond 500— 
it is none too long for the full development of the author’s plan, and it 
holds attention closely to the end. It is a study of some phases of con- 
temporary life, made without passion save that for justice, or prejudice 
exceptin favor of the truth. The scene is laid in a Pennsylvania manu- 
facturing town, and adheres for the most part to the fortunes of the 
“*Leverson Car Co.,’’ and its owners, employes and their kindred. ‘‘Com- 
bines,’’ stock manipulation, strikes, labor unions, and politics, all play a 
part, but none of them are so thrust into the foreground as to obscure the 
ethical situations in relation to which they are but incidental. If thisisa 
first book—as I believe it is—Mr. Makin is to be heartily congratulated. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


DEFEAT. 


In Zhe Forerunner, Neith Boyce 'has drawn the best picture THE 
which I have yet seen of the kind of *‘ promoter’’ which is, con- 
trary to general belief, both most common and most dangerous 
the man who is utterly sincere and is the heaviest loser in the disastrous 
ventures into which he persuades others. ‘‘If Dan did you harm it would 
most likely be from over-confidence in his own ability, plans, or the pro- 
mises of somebody else. He had a natural belief in the best that could 
happen; a disinclination to look on the darker side of anybody or any- 
thing.’’ Other characters are almost as convincingly sketched, and the 
book is of quite uncommon strength for a first novel. That the open- 
ing scenes are laid in Los Angeles during the mushroom times of half 
a generation ago should give it particular interest hereabouts. Fox, Duf- 
field & Co., New York. $1.50. 


How closely Mr. Quiller-Couch has followed the historic veri- THE KEEPING 
ties as to the life of the brilliant, beautiful, impetuous and bitterly OF A 
unfortunate sister of John and Charles Wesley in his Hetty 
Wesley, [donot know. But the story is offered as containing the substan- 
tial truth about her valiant and cheerful struggle with life as she found and 
made it—and it ‘‘ reads true.’’ ‘' The Wesleys’’ would have been a more 
fully descriptive title than the one used, since father, mother, brothers and 
the other sisters are all studied with care and drawn fully and with sympa- 
thy. This seems to me, on the whole, the strongest and most important 
work yet done by this writer, who has already thrown several books of 
some weight upon the scales of judgment. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


HOPEFUL 
PROMOTER. 


vow. 


No one who has been infected by the novel-reading bacillus can GOOD WoRK 
afford to miss Stephen Gwynn’s powerfui and original story, FROM A 
John Maxwell’s Marriage. The name of the author is new to me, panes Sam. 
but if he cancontinue to produce such work as this, it willsoon be written 
well towards the top of the list of contemporary novelists. Mr. Gwynn 
has not only invented a new situation—he has led up to it and worked it 
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out with the utmost skill, making the incredible seem probable and 
natural. Not one of his characters isa lay figure, the tale never lets go 
its grip and its conclusion is entirely satisfying. Icannot even suggest the 
plot here, but can recommend the book without qualification to any whose 
tastes in fiction incline to strong meat. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


SNAP SHOTS As no man has worked more effectively to bring such relief as 

IN THE can be brought to the dwellers in the slums of New York than 

SLUMS. Jacob A. Riis, so no man has written more sympathetically con- 

cerning the life he has seen there—the life, indeed, out of which he had to 

fight his way before he could turn to lift others out. His Children of the 

Tenements is composed for the most part of short newspaper stories, 

gathered during the twenty-five years of his experience as reporter. 

Naturally, helpless suffering, hopeless tragedy, or, at best, pathetic little 

gleams of happiness are the commonest notes; but there is high courage 

there too, and undying hope, and the patient endurance that struggles up- 

ward unceasingly. Interesting it is, but hardly to be recommended to the 

mere seeker for entertainment. It might make him stoptothink. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


GooD I am quite prepared to believe the publishers’ claim that Dante 
TO OWN Gabriel Rossetti’s splendid sonnet sequence, Zhe House of Life, 
OR GIVE. has never before been so fittingly published as in the “‘ Sapere 
Aude Edition.’’ Certainly I find no peg on which to hang a suggestion for 
its betterment. More than money is required to produce a book like this, 
nor Can true possession of it be attained by the mere payment of money. 
The publishers promise to issue further volumes from time to time after 
the fashion of this one. I hope they will find it both possible and profit- 
able. H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston. $2.50 met. 

From the same firm comes the ‘‘Alma Series of Masterpieces,’’ edited by 
Arthur M. Hall. This consists of twelve handy and handsome little vol- 
umes of selections from standard authors—six Americans and the same 
number of Englishmen. Reade, Darwin, Spencer, Scott, Sheridan, Smol- 
lett, Motley, Prescott, Beecher, Wendell Phillips, Bayard Taylor, and 
Cooper are the elect in this case. In dark-blue, flexible calf, $1 each. 

Still another attractive series bearing the same imprint is the ‘‘Remarque 
Edition of Literary Masterpieces.”’ The title under my hand is Thack- 
eray’s Letters to a Young Man about Town, which originally appeared in 
Punch and have not been obtainable up to this time in book form, except 
for a privately printed edition of which copies are rare. It is an elegant 
little volume. In cloth, 40 cents; full leather, 75 cents; limp chamois, 
$1.25; brocade silk, $1.25. 

Perhaps Old Quebec, by Sir Gilbert Parker and Claude G. Bryan, may 
be best described as a biography of that American city whose record is 
fullest of romantic and adventurous interest. It is not to be found fault 
with at any point. Entirely reliable as to the historic fact, the story is told 
with the novelist’s art. The illustrations have been selected with rare 
judgment, including many notable portraits. One of the choicest of these 
—new to me—is that of Benjamin Franklin as he appeared while serving 
as Commissioner to Canada in 1776. Itis Poor Richard to the very life; 
and if he has not just said, ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,’’ he is consider- 
ing whether this is the precise moment at which it is the best policy to be 
honest. The work of the publishers is as satisfactory as that of the 
authors, and the book will be conspicuously attractive in any company. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.75 net. 
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Mamzelle Fifine, by Eleanor Atkinson, is a sparkling story of the girl- 
hood of Mademoiselle Maria Joseph Rose de Tascher, daughter of the 
Sieur de la Pagerie—the brilliant and beautiful child of Martinique who 
was to become Empress of the French. ‘The author has a rare gift of de- 
scription. Here is a little plum, of quite a different flavor from the rest of 


the cake: 
Yankee Doodle est venu en ville. 
Monte sur un poney, 
Il mis une plume dans le chapeau 
Et l’on s’appélle un gandin ! 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


My Devon Year, by Eden Philpotts, is an intimate and charming study 
of outdoors ina part of England where outdoors is most charming. Seldom 
does one find prose richer in color and melody than on these pages. Here 
is a paragraph taken almost at random: 


To my feet the dead heather rippled all russet; but a glory of pale gold and red-gold 
fretted the dead ling, and leapt to welcome each sun-gleam, where the brake-fern shone 


for miles. The lesser gorse also blossomed with pure, deep yellow flowers above its ripen 
ing pods; while the dodder’s scarlet threads wound into the vesture of the waste, and 
briars lightened it with ruby and crimson. ° 


The illustrations are numerous, varied and beautiful. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 


Each of the four stories by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeanette Duncan), 
now published under the title of the first of them, 7he Pool in the Desert, 
is a work of art. They may be best described briefly as dealing with life in 
English official circles in India from a point of view and in a manner some- 
what resembling those of Henry James and Edith Wharton. This is not in- 
tended to suggest imitation. Mrs. Cotes’s vision, style, sympathy and 
humor are very distinctly her own. It is only an attempt to indicate her 
**school’’—and any effort to ‘‘classify’’ a writer of vigorous originality 
must be taken with considerable allowances. Classified or not, however, 
these stories would add something to the reputation of any living writer 
of fiction. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

The opening chapter of Sidney Pickering’s 7he Key of Paradise tells 
of the first meeting of a bewilderingly beautiful Italian prince with the 
fifteen-year old convent-bred girl whom he is soon to marry, by family 
arrangement. She loves him atsight, and is confident that ‘“‘if an earthly 
paradise existed, he, and none other could take her there.’’ The prince, 
for his part, is no more than courteously indifferent, and it is not until 
many years later that the closing chapter brings the princess into her 
paradise. The story is well told and will interest almost anyone. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


New Orleans in the middle of the eighteenth century, a gallant young 
nobleman come from France expressly to avenge the death of his father in 
a duel eighteen years before, and finding, not the one he sought, but an 
heir equally gallant, noble and ready to give him what he sought—these 
are promising materials for a good story. Mrs. M. E. M. Davis has made 
effective use of them in Zhe Little Chevalier. ‘The story ends in the full 
satisfaction of the seeker for vengeance, though not after the manner he 
had anticipated. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. The Stoll & Thayer 
Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 


The lectures delivered by Washington Gladden at Harvard in 1903, 
under the William Belden Noble foundation, are published with the title, 
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Witnesses of the Light. Dr. Gladden considers, as ‘‘ representatives of the 
light that was in Jesus,’’ six of the great ones of earth whose work ‘“‘was 
done quite outside the realm of organized Christianity ’’—Dante, Michel- 
angelo, Fichte, Victor Hugo, Richard Wagner and Ruskin. Each bio- 
graphical study is preceded by a portrait of its subject. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.25 met. 


A Century of Expansion is a study of the territorial growth of the 
United States, from the standpoint of one who believes that ‘‘ the nation 
is entirely competent to acquire and hold other territory . . . entirely 
outside of the principles and control of the Constitution.’’ It is by Willis 
Fletcher Johnson, A.M., L.H.D. He is to be relied on as to the sequence 
of incident, and there are many to agree with his interpretations, argument 
and opinions, which seem to me, however, to be unreliable at more than 
one point. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 mez. 


Among the Great Masters of the Drama seems to be an excellent speci- 
men of the book written around its illustrations, most of which are repro- 
ductions from paintings. The “‘ masters”’ dealt with are thirty-three in 
‘number, commencing with Shakespeare and ending with our own Mary 
Anderson and Modjeska. They get an illustration apiece and an average 
of perhaps a thousand words of text—mostly quoted. It is a well-made 
little volume, and skilfully compiled. Dana Estes & Co., Boston. $1.20 
net. 

George Washington Jones, very little and very black, decided one Christ- 
mas morning, when he found himself quite alone in the world, that he 
would have for a *‘ Christmas gif’ ’’ a beautiful young mistress. The only 
way he saw to secure this was just to go to one after another of the fine 
houses and offer himself as a Christmas gift to the first fair lady whom he 
could find. Ruth McEnery Stuart makes an entertaining story of how he 
did it and what followed. Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 


Lawyers and their clients occupy almost the whole of the stage in Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill’s 7he Wed, and, naturally, much of the action takes 
place in office and court-room. It is a thoroughly interesting story, and in 
a new vein. The author’s intimate acquaintance with the legal fraternity 
and its methods is obvious. It is interesting to note that of the five prac- 
tising attorneys who appear prominently in this novel, only one is really a 
‘white man.’’ Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


In The Whip Hand, Samuel Merwin tells another of the ‘‘ romances of 
business’ which are meeting with much favor in these latter days. The 
core of this is the struggle between a “‘ lumber combine ”’ and an obstinate 
man who will be neither wheedled, threatened nor bribed into joining it. 
In his effort to give good money’s worth, the author has overloaded the story 
with detail, but it remains interesting. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


John Hay’s Castilian Days has lost neither crispness nor interest 
since its first appearance, a generation ago. The holiday edition, lately 
issued, more than makes up for the omission of a few of the less important 
chapters by the addition of some seventy illustrations, for which Joseph 
Pennell gathered material during a trip to Spain made for that special pur- 
pose. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Stoll & Thayer Co., Los An- 


geles. $3. 
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Wanderfolk in Wonderland is a book of animal fable stories, somewhat 
in the vein of the ‘“‘ Just So Stories.”’ It is for the littler folk, who will 
doubtless follow the adventures of the Patient Walrus and the Discontented 
Prairie Dog with interest. The text is by Edith Guerrier; the illustrations 
—notably good for the purpose—by Edith Brown, and the book is well 
made and printed. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.20 me/,; postage 10 
cents. 


The Chasm, by Reginald W. Kauffman and Edward C. Carpenter isa 
novelof politics—more specifically a defense of ‘‘the Boss.’’ ‘‘ Reform- 
ers’’ appear as but vain and shifty negligeables alongside of the noble 
gentleman of lofty ideals who, by aid of the Machine, is giving the people 
as good government as they can stand. The story serves its purpose of en- 
tertainment wellenough. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Captain’s Daughter was originally written by Gwendolen Overton 
for serial publication in the Youth’s Companion. It was admirably adapted 
for that admirable purpose. The story is of a young girl in a frontier gar- 
rison who is persuaded to give a criminal ‘‘one more chance.”’ The re- 
sult convinces her that justice is a better guide than sympathy in such 
cases. ‘The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


The Holladay Case is a rather light-weight ‘‘ mystery story.’’ The 
murder of a New York multi-millionaire, evidence pointing strongly to 
his daughter as the criminal, the clearing away of this suspicion, and the 
disappearance of the daughter soon afterward—and the labyrinth is com- 
plete. The rest of the story is devoted to finding a satisfactory way out. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.25. 


Three ‘“‘ Haverford Library Lectures,’ by Francis Greenwood Peabody, 
professor of Christian Morals in Harvard, appear under the title, 7he 
Religion of an Educated Man. Dr. Peabody preaches an entirely sane 
doctrine, finding the characteristic mark of the religious experience of an 
educated man to be the dedication of knowledge to service. The Mac- 
millan Co,, New York. $1 net. 


The character of Petronilla Heroven,as drawn by Una L,. Silberrad, is 
as unusual as her name. Both the study of character and the story are 
strong and ingenious, if not precisely probable. The novel is, on the 
whole, distinctly above the average, and contains, besides, evidence of 
better work to come. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York; C. C. Parker, 
Los Angeles. $1.50. 


Aunt Jimmy’s Will, by Mabel Osgood Wright, is a delightful story of a 
little country lassto whom ‘‘ God had given the best gift that a girl, be she 
child or woman, can have—the gift of loving touch, of doing the right 
thing almost unconsciously for the weak or helpless ;’’ of how she came 
to live in a New York flat ; and of how she was returned to her own again. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Among the books which hardly anyone would think of buying for him- 
self, but which are excellent for gifts to just the right person, is 7odacco 
Leaves, by John Bain, Jr. This contains a variety of prose and poetry 
concerning My Lady Nicotine. The copy sent me is bound in tobacco- 
colored ooze calf and put up in an imitation cigar-box. H. M. Caldwell & 
Co., Boston. $1.50. 
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Qualified both by observation of the methods of such masters at the art 
of tearing the truth from reluctant witnesses as Ben Butler, Rufus Choate, 
Evarts, Tilden and Conkling, and by personal dealings with some fifteen 
thousand witnesses, Francis L. Wellman has written 7he Art of Cross-Ex- 
amination. Mr. Wellman illuminates his argument with frequent anec- 
dote and with specimens of the art in question as displayed in celebrated 
cases, the result being a very readable book. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $2.50 net. 


A Touch of Sun is the title-stery of the four in Mary Hallock Foote’s 
latest book. It has been a good many years since wine of this vintage 
was in any particular need of a bush. This most recent crushing has 
yielded a beverage as clear, as delicate and as fragrant as did the earlier 
ones. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. 
$1.50. 


The Spirit of the Service is from the pen of Edith Elmer Wood, daughter 
of one naval officer and wife of another. Its opening scene is at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard and the Battle of Manila marks the climax of the 
story. Itis brisk, readable and patriotic, and contains a judicious appor- 
tionment of love-making. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


In Studies in German Literature in the Nineteenth Century, Prof. John 
Firman Coar considers the poetry and drama of that nation and period as 
influenced by political, civic and social conditions. It is a scholarly book, 
which will appeal to a comparatively limited circle of students. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $2.50 met. 


The music to which Edward German has set verses from Kipling’s “‘Just 
So” stories, is said, by the most competent musician of my personal ac- 
quaintance—himself a composer—to be “‘really fine.’”’ This makes the 


Just So Song Book a thing to be desired. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 


York. $1.20 net. 


Their Child, by Robert Herrick (in the series of ‘“‘Little Novels by 
Favorite Authors’’), is of substance disproportionate to its size, being a 
study of heredity, of temptation, and of the final resolute taking up the 
burden of life. It is interesting, besides. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
50 cents. 


Bishop Spalding’s latest volume, Glimpses of Truth, is as tolerant, as 
helpful, as fearlessly direct and as persuasive as the speech of a wise man 
should be. It is a book in which the simplest-minded or the most scholarly 
will find food. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 80 cents net. 


Six school-girls who had a chance to keep house all for themselves 
through a March vacation are the Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers about whom 
Kate Douglas Wiggin writes. Their adventures make a jolly, pleasant 
tale. Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia. 


Under the title Cuentos de California, the College Settlement of Los 
Angeles publishes a collection of half a dozen short stories in varying 
keys. Proceeds of sales will be used in the settlement work. 50 cents. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE 


OR?two years and a half I have enjoyed the happy privi- 
ey lege of talking each month to Our West's wide circle 
of readers through this department. However unprofit- 
able it may have been to the readers, it has been to mea glorious 
and enlightening experience. Mr. Lummis gave me a free rein 
from the start. ‘‘ Make it as near literature as a busy man, 
dealing with material subjects, can make it,” hesaid. That was 
his only suggestion, for he assured me that I might indulge the 
same independence of plain-spoken convictions which he claims 
for himself, and which gives to the Lion's Den its perennial in- 
terest and irresistible charm. 

During the period of thirty months I have written of those 
things which seemed to me of most importance in the social 
and economic life of the West. I have put my heart into the 
work, and if, of all I have said and done since I became inter- 
ested in western development many years ago, I were asked to 
name what should be stricken from the record, my contribution 
to five volumes of this magazine would not be first to go. I 
have written frankly, aggressively, sometimes with earnest 
criticism and dissent, but always from profound conviction, for, 
like Heine, I have felt that I was “‘a soldier in the war for 
humanity.” 

Ido not know when all the things I have fought for shall 
come true; I do not know when the last vestige of water 
monopoly shall disappear, and, in its place, a system erected on 
foundations of everlasting justice shall arise to endure forever 
and bless the unborn millions who are to follow where we have 
led the way. I do not know when the hideous institution of 
monopoly in land shall perish and when God’s green earth shall 
be divided among those who earn their bread in the sweat of 
their faces. I do not know when the pitiful strife of man 
against man shall give place to noble forms of codperation, and 
when our producers, becoming as wise economically as the 
peasants of Ireland and Denmark and even of Austria- 
Hungary, shall march in companies, battalions, armies of peace- 
ful industry upon those who now exploit them by means of their 
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control of the agencies of manufacture, of distribution and of 
credit. ButI know that these things shka// come in the progress 
of civilization. And if what I have written for Our Wrst 
has hastened by a day or an hour the consummation of this 
logical and inevitable development of Western institutions I 
thank God it was given me to write it. 

The *' Twentieth Century West’ department ended with the 
December number of the magazine, and these are words of 
farewell. By means of occasional articles I shall hope to speak 
to my friends on vital topics hereafter through these pages. To 
those who have followed my work sympathetically I express my 
gratitude, and to those who have shared my earnestness of con- 
viction and purpose I say: Let us go forward bravely, persist- 
ently and with absolute confidence, doing “‘ right as God gives 
us to see the right.” 

Wo. E. SmyraHe. 


MOUNT SAN BERNARDINO. 
By LENA BROWN. 
‘** He caused the waters to flow out of the rock for them.’’—Isaiah 48, 21. 


LIFT aloft my head, cold, stern and proud; 
The crystal gems of winter frost my crown; 

All neighbor peaks are bent beneath the frown 
Of me, the King. A gray and gaping cloud 
And shifting, shimmering, showering mists enshroud 
My limbs. O’er sides firm, flint-ribbed, brown, 
Through shadowy cafions, trickling, streaming down, 
The melting snow, with sounds now faint, now loud, 
Pours forth upon the healthy, sunburnt fields 
Which drink their fill with grateful thirstiness. 
Fair flowers, fragrant fruits, the glad ground yields ; 
The valley spreading west a bounteousness 
Of happy, living, growing things reveals: 
Thus doth the mountain saint his people bless. 


San Bernardino, Cal 
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HE above titles are familiar to the friends and patrons of Out West 
Company in allof its various departments, but to the many with 





whom the house has had no business relations and who have no 
kuowledge of the size or capacity of its plant a short descriptive article 
may not prove uninteresting reading. Since the establishment of this 
magazine, its mechanical and typographical departments have been in 
charge of Out West Company or its immediate predecessors, whose mem- 
bers form part of the present Company. The expression ‘‘A modern and 
thoroughly equipped establishment ’’ has become somewhat trite, but we 
hope to show the reader, and by ocular demonstration the visitor, that Out 
West Company has now one of the most complete plants in the West. 
The work it has done and is now doing is eloquent testimony to the 


accuracy of this statement, and it has modern ideas with modern equip- 
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ment to carry them out. In the pride of its present achievements the 
Company may be pardoned a few reminiscences touching on the changes 
that have gradually led to the complete and efficient organization of the 
present time. 

The printing department (originally organized as Kingsley & Barnes 
in 1889) was incorporated as the Kingsley-Barnes & Neuner Co. in 1894, 
and Mr. Neuner, who had built upan extensive bindery business since 1887, 
joined forces with the prosperous printing company. 

The Union Photo-Engraving Co. was established in 1893, and was suc- 
ceeded by the C. M. Davis Company in 1897. Under the latter title the 
Company operated and grew until taken into Out West Company in 
March, 1902. 

The first number of 7he Land of Sunshine appeared in June, 1894, being 




















The Stationery Department 


then published by the firm of F. A. Pattee & Co. In January, 1895, Chas. 
F. Lummis associated himself with this firm, becoming editor of the 
magazine. In June, 1895, The Land of Sunshine Publishing Co. was 
organized and the publication of the magazine was continued under this 
style until January, 1902. The mechanical work had been, from the first, 
done by the Kingsley-Barnes & Neuner Co., and soon after the change of 
name of the magazine to OuT WEsT, all ownership interests were merged 
in Out West Company. In passing from general matter to more specific 
descriptions it might be well to state that many of Out West Company cus- 
tomers do very little planning in their better class of printing—merely giv- 
ing their ideas and having them worked out. If such terms as “ archi- 
tects ’’ and ‘‘ builders’’ can be applied to the ‘‘art preservative of all 
arts,’”’ then that is what experts in Out West printing, engraving and 
binding departments could reasonably be called 
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Plate Printing and Embossing. 


COMPANY iii 


Out West Company is'comfortably 
located at 115 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, or rather its stationery 
department and offices are at that 
number, with ‘“‘the big plant”’ itself 
in the large separate building in the 
rear of the offices, at Nos. 113-115- 
117-119 South Broadway. The edi- 
fice is not pretentious from an archi- 
tectural point of view, but in plan 
and arrangement is well adapted 
to the purposes in view at the time 
of its construction. A stranger 
could scarcely visit the various 
floors and view the scores of mach- 
ines and workmen without becom- 
ing imbued with the idea that in 
such a place the best work should 
be produced. The accompanying 
photographs show (toa necessarily 
limited extent) [prominent features 
of the establishment. 


The Company’s active officials are: C. M. Davis, President ; L. H. Car- 
penter, Treasurer ; M. C. Neuner, Secretary; F. W. Wood, General Man- 
ager. The Vice-President is Chas. F. Lummis, who is assisted in editing 


OvuT WEsT by Charles Amadon Moody. 


The business management of the magazine was in the hands of Mr. 
Frank A. Pattee from its establishment until June, 1902, when other ac- 


tivities required his attention, though he retains an ownership interest. 
At this writing, Mr. G. P. Talbott is at the head of the subscription and 
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advertising departments; Mr. John 
C. Perry (who allied himself with 
the magazine in its earliest days) 
attends the subscription accounts 
and lists; Mr. Wm. S. Dinsmore 
looks after the news stands, mail- 
ing, etc.; and, in the mechanical 
department, Mr. John H. Train has 
for some years set the advertising 
pages and handled the * make-up”’ 
of OuT WEsT. 

Starting at the stationery depart- 
ment, which is in charge of Mr. 
Irving J. Mitchell, the visitor will 








note much that has made this 
branch one of great popularity and 
rapid growth. In addition toa fresh 
and well-selected stock of office 
supplies and general stationery, the 
Company has the general Southern 
California agency for the well 
known Yawman & Erbe cabinets, 
files and fixtures, the leading line 
of its kind in the world. A large ' 
stock of these goods is always car- 
ried and conveniently displayed. 

At the rear of the stationery department and adjoining the cashier's 
office are the plate printing and embossing presses, where high-grade pro- 
fessional and society stationery is produced. 

In the offices everybody is busy, each individual taking a special interest 
in the work of his department, a factor that undoubtedly has much to do 
with the success of the entire establishment, and each one of the large 
corps of workers has been selected for his or her special fitness for the 
position occupied. The offices are well arranged and comfortably furnished, 








The President's Ottice. 


and here many successful 





plans for advertising by 
means of printed matter 
have been worked out for 
patrons. Desks for the ac- 
commodation of visitors 
with all necessary conve- 





niences, are provided. Just 
beyond and before entering 
the rear building are the 
offices of the OuT Wks' 
magazine. Here are in- 





stalled, easily accessible to 
all interested visitors, the 
desks of the associate ed- 
itor, the advertising and 
subscription manager, the 
bookkeeper and the private 
office of the President of 
the Company. 





The Magazine Othces 
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Below the stationery store and offices, the entire length of the front 
building, are the stock-rooms, cut-filing-rooms, carpenter and repair shop, 
and the general storage sections. A cutting-machine and operator are 
also always here to expedite the handling of small cutting and light stock. 

On the ground floor of the large structure in the rear, and covering a 
space of nearly 4,000 square feet is the composing-room of this great plant. 
A flood of light from numerous windows throws a charm of cheerfulness 
over the scene, and the staccato of clicking type mingles with the low hum 
of machinery from the adjoining press-room. Here expert compositors, 
under the able foremanship of Mr. J. W. Nevatt, twist the types into most 
effective combinations and do their part toward placing the printed matter 
that comes from Out West Company in a class by itself. This big depart- 
ment is equipped with all modern appurtenances, including the newest 
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ln the Stock Room 


type-faces, borders and ornaments ; and clever designs are here conceived 
by bright minds and executed by skillful fingers. 

At the north end of this great room is the shipping department; at its 
west corner the freight elevator to the upper floors, and the proof-room, 
where every line of matter for job or book work, or the magazine, passes 
through the hands and under the eyes of competent proof-readers. 

On the southwest side of the building, and on this same floor, is the 
press-room. Six jobbers and four cylinders steadily turn out a great 
amount of excellent work, from a visiting card on the smallest ‘‘ lightning 
jobber ’’ to a thirty-two page form on the huge Optimus cylinder of latest 
pattern. This latter press, which is illustrated elsewhere, was installed 
with its directly-connected motor especially for the rapid and perfect 
printing of the illustrated pages of Our Wrst. With each machine is a 
pressman who has been placed there because he knows how to make a 
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press do the best work it is 
capable of doing, and these 
machines are of such cost and 
such make as to be capable of 
the best. No operator of in- 
different ability is permitted 
to run this machinery. The 
press-room is in charge of Mr. 
William Kirkland, who has 
been with the present concern 
and the firm which it suc- 
ceeded fora good many years. 
His experience in the printing 
of fine half-tones, three-color 
and difficult plate work of all 














Filing Cuts in a Vault kinds, and artistic embossing, 
is probably greater than that of any pressman in the city. 

Out West Company is not alone a printer of books and magazines and 
work of that nature, as a glance through its specimen-drawers ably demon- 
strates. It has many men constantly engaged upon smaller commercial 
printing, and here is found much effective work exemplifying modern 
ideas and the correct usuage of good material. The effort has constantly 
been to give its every-day commercial work a certain air of distinction ; 
and the imprint of the concern usually stands for high-grade printing in 
its best sense. 

Upon the second floor of this building, and reached by a stairway be- 
tween the offices and the composing-room, is the book-binding and blank 
book manufacturing department, presided over by Mr. Henry Grassmee, 
who, like several of the other foremen, has remained with the establish- 
ment through its evolutions and 
steady growth of many years past. 

Good book-binding and the skill 
and care necessary to keep up excel- 
lence in this line of work are never 
the result of spasmodic effort, but 
the outcome of long experience and 
judgment. The Out West bindery 
in pursuance of the honest efforts 
of its owners to keep not only 








abreast of the times locally but a 
step in advance, and to extend its 
already established reputation for 
prompt delivery of a superior prod- 
uct, has recently caused the addi- 
tion of a late-style Dexter book- 
folding machine, which, running 
at high speed and with great accu- 
racy, handles in small compass the 
work of quite a number of girls, if 
hand work were used instead. 

From this department have been 
issued some notable bindings, 
among them a Register for the 














Chamber of Commerce, which was Shipping Room 
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exhibited at the Midwinter Fair in 1893, and filled with names from 
cover to cover—the largest book, the Out West Company believes, that has 
ever been manufactured in the United States—and today it retains per- 
fect shape and condition. 

It has been said that good binding has not progressed, so far as labor- 
saving and product-improving machinery is concerned, so much as the 
other branches of the printing business, but a visit to the clean and light 
bindery of the Out West Company reveals a number of expensive and, to the 
uninitiated, complicated machines, several of these designed in and for 
this concern itself. ‘There are special machines for ruling, cutting, per- 
forating, punching, numbering, folding and many other items of detail 
that are involved in the manufacture of blank books and strong and 

artistic covers and bind- 











ings of all sorts. From 
this department issue the 
many patented time- and 
labor-saving devices of the 
Neuner Specialty Book 
Company, a corporation the 
principal members of which 
are directly interested in 
the Out West Company. 
Up stairs again to what 
is termed by the employees 





“the roof garden.’’ Here 
are the extensive rooms of 
the engraving department, 
built to command the very 








necessary elements of air, 
light and sunshine. The 
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motto of this department 
has been ‘“‘ perfect plates, 
day or night, rain or shine.’’ 
The sun’s rays are used 
where possible, but are not 
indispensable, high-power 
arc lights being substituted 
at night or on dark days. 
After the old Kingsley- 
Barnes & Neuner Co. busi- 
ness had progressed satis- 
factorily an engraving de- 
partment was added, and 
this, under the name of 
the C. M. Davis Company, 
became famous for the 
quality of the work which 
it produced. In fact, qual- 
ity has been a strong characteristic of this department, as well as the 
others, from the beginning. An ‘‘Out West plate’? has always meant 
a good printing plate of 
excellent wearing quality, 
and has been synonymous 
with superior work. The 
result has naturally been, 
with the moderate scale 








Forwarding and Finishing Books. 





of prices prevailing, that 
the concern numbers 








among its clients a great 
many of the prominent 





publishers, printers and 
advertisers of the South- 
west. This rapidly grow- 
ing business in half-tones 
and line etchings has ne- 
cessitated the recent in- 





troduction of several ma- 
. oun Paper Cutting M 
chines. ‘These are the best 
that can be had, and help to expedite work and maintain its high stan- 
dard. Mr. Ralph Garnier is the capable foreman, to whom much of the 
proud distinction of this plant as 


achines 





the leading engraving house of the 
Southwest must be credited. 

A book could be written about 
designing, this being an art that 
frequently makes an engraving 
house prominent. A first-class art 
room must be able to produce 
posters, covers, general illustra 
tions, etc., and must be proficient 
in both the color and black-and 





white effects. For reproduction, 
drawings must be prepared with 
thorough knowledge of what is re- 








quired for half-tone, zinc-etching 
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and three-color processes, and its director must be able to suggest ideas to 

customers and to improve on their ideas. Such a man Out West Company 

has in its art room in the personof Mr. Carl Junge, who, with his assist- 

ants, is always able to furnish 

“B » ‘i 3 le? = a striking and original de- 
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sign, so much more effective 





than the indifferent efforts 
- usually obtainable elsewhere, 
that several local engraving 


id 
f ; 

ks j | houses have wisely sought 
} 


assistance in the direction of 











) : 

: { v |} this art department. 

| It is impossible, of course, 
; within the limits of a short 

magazine article to touch fully upor 


— , all the machines, the men and the 


In thi t Room. methods that have gone, and are 





continually going, to extend the 
prestige of this excellent and down-to-date concern, but since an impres 
sion has gained currency in and about the city that prices quoted by Out 


West Company are “high’’ we cannot better conclude than by quoting a 
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paragraph or two from a 
recent booklet issued by a 
prominent Chicago print 
ing firm. 

“The lowest figure r 
ceived on a catalogue or 
booklet may mean several 
things. It may mean that 
the party who gave it 
thought you were a ‘cheap’ 
man and wanted ‘cheap’ 
work, or it may mean that 
he is endeavoring to throw 
dust in your eyes and let 
you in in the expectation 
that he will land you fora 
good price before you fin 








ooling 


ish. Now, honestly, there 
is nothing to be gained by 


your time away upon ‘cheap’ people. They produce worry, dis- 


appointment and loss. Their efforts are all expended in explaining de- 


lays an 


d fixing up excuses 


Cheap printers and good print- 


work are always 
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ne 


not travel together. 
n who produce good 


busy and do 


ot find it necessary to 


it established prices in 


rder to wet trade. All 


the business 

afraid of the 
man. Compe 
open in the 
business and keeps 

T who produce good printing find it difficult to get a 

and are fully satisfied when they have that. Do 

There are no fancy prices And yet Out West 

Company produces certain speci 


ties at 








